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Peter the Great and the 
Ecclesiastical Regulation: 
Secularization or Reformation? 

John N. Mack 

I found in some curious memoirs written by an officer of 
whom Peter the Great was fond that one day somebody was 
reading the sovereign the chapter in The Spectator that con¬ 
tains a parallel between himself and Louis XIV. When he had 
listened to it, he said: “I don’t think I deserve the favorable 
comparison they give me over the king. But I have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to be his superior in one essential respect: I have 
compelled my clergy to be obedient and peaceful, whereas 
Louis XIV allowed his to get the upper hand.” —^Voltaire^ 

No aspect of Peter the Great s reforms has been more discussed 
than the Ecclesiastical Regulation? The Russian Orthodox Church 
at Peter s death was very different than at his birth. As the noted his¬ 
torian, Evgenii V. Anisimov, has written: “In its consequences the 
reform of the church administration was one of the most 
important Petrine reforms.”^ Alexander Muller goes even further: 

1 Voltaire (translated by M. F. O. Jenkins), Russia under Peter the Great (London and 
Toronto: Associated University Press, 1983), 233. 

2 Available in English in two translations: James Cracraft: (editor). For God and Peter 
the Great: The work of Thomas Consett (Boulder, CO: University of Colorado Press, 
1982) and Alexander Muller (translator and editor), The Spiritual Regulation of 
Peter the Great (Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 1972). The 
most important commentary on the reforms in Russian is P. V. Verkhovskoi, 
Uchrezhdenie Dukhovnoi kollegii i Dukhovnyi reglament. K voprosu ob otnoshenii 
Tserkvi igosudarstva v Rossii 2 vols. (Rostov-on-the-Don, 1916). The most impor¬ 
tant commentary in English is James Cracraft, The Church Reform of Peter the Great 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1971). It is my contention in this article 
that this paradigm is in serious need of revision. 

3 Evgenii V. Anisimov (tr. and introduction by John T. Alexander), The Reforms of Peter 
the Great: Progress through Coercion in Russia (New York: M. E. Sharpe, 1993), 203. 
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“The Spiritual Regulation . *. constitutes the principal legislative 
enactment of the Petrine period/’"^ 

From what we know of Peter s intellectual and emotional life it is 
clear that he took religion seriously, considering the Ecclesiastical 
Regulation to be among his most essential achievements. Peters 
attention to religious issues is evident from the very beginning of 
his reign. On his Grand Embassy tour of Europe, Peter was espe¬ 
cially interested in meeting with foreign clergy. Foremost among 
these encounters was a series of lengthy discussions with the Angli¬ 
can Bishop, Gilbert Burnet, about the role of the Church in society 
and the proper relationship between religious and political rulers in 
Christian nations.^ This concern for religious matters stayed with 
Peter until his death. A collection of personal notes and jottings 
from the last years of his life (late 1723-early 1724) shows his con¬ 
tinuing preoccupation with ecclesiastical reform. In his scribbling, 
he “brainstorms” useful occupations for monks and nuns, suggest¬ 
ing at one time that they might be usefully employed in educating 
beggars and orphans and at another wondering about the possibil¬ 
ity of teaching young girls crafts.^ 

Peter was aware, however, that not everyone shared his enthusi¬ 
asm for the Regulation, Since its initial promulgation in 1721, the 
Regulation has been a continual source of debate. Recently, with the 
fall of communism and the growing strength of “traditional” Rus¬ 
sian nationalism, questions about the Regulation have reemerged 
with great intensity: “Were Peters reforms a good thing? Did they 
change Russia? Did they lead to democracy or worse tyranny? To 
the participation of Russia in Europe? To the loss of traditional 
Russian values? To the detriment of Orthodoxy?” 

Most historians (both secular and religious) have interpreted the 
Regulation primarily in institutional terms, understanding it to be a 

4 Muiler, The Spiritual Regulation, ix. 

5 Bishop Gilbert Burnet, History of His Own Time (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 

1883), Vol. 4,407. For a discussion of these meetings, see Cracraft, Church Reform, 
28-36. 

6 Quoted by Lindsey Hughes, Russia in the Age of Peter the Great (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1998), 342 (ZA, 137-38). 
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not too subtle attempt to “rein in the clergy” and subordinate the 
Church (as an institution) to the State. The purpose of the reforms 
was to limit the independent power and authority of the Church by 
reducing its freedom and bringing it under the autocratic authority 
of the Tsar. The noted Russian emigre, Paul Miliukov, who did 
much to '‘form” the methodology and perspective of twentieth- 
century Russian historiography, aptly summarized this viewpoint 
in his analysis of Russian culture: 

The entire ecclesiastical policy of Peter can be summarized as a 
consistent development of two ideas: the elimination of the Pa¬ 
triarch, who could become a Russian Pope—“a second sover¬ 
eign, possessing power equal or above that of the autocrat”— 
and the subordination of the Church to the reigning monarch.^ 

Contemporary historians have followed suit. Some have even dis¬ 
missed the Regulation as nothing more than a clever political docu¬ 
ment. Orlando Figes, in his analysis of Russian culture, is a clear 
example of this tendency: “The Spiritual Regulations were a sort of 
constitution of the Church. They were anything but spiritual.”^ 
Another contemporary scholar, Cynthia Whittaker, agrees: “The 
new duties enshrined in a ‘reforming tsar were secular in form and 
progressive in content: to advance Russia along rational west Euro¬ 
pean lines. 

7 Paul Miliukov, Outlines of Russian Culture (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia Press, 1948), 130. 

8 Orlando Figes, Natasha's Dance (New York: Metropolitan Books, 2002), 292. 

9 Cynthia Whittaker, “The Reforming Tsar: The Redefinition of Autocratic Duty in 
Eighteenth-Century Russia” Slavic Review 51.1 (1992), 77. Although it is beyond 
the scope of this paper, the old paradigm that interprets political changes in early 
Modern Europe as “secularization” has recently been seriously questioned by histo¬ 
rians. Early modern European historians now argue that the fragmentation of the 
Western Church stimulated a tighter relationship between church and state and 
profoundly increased the authority of religious elites and institutions in all areas of 
social and political life. In a certain sense, it can be argued that the early modern pe¬ 
riod in Europe was actually less secular than the Middle Ages. See K. Dobbelaere, 
“Some Tendencies in the European Sociology of Religion: The Secularization De¬ 
bate,” Sociological Analysis 48 (1987): 107-37; Philip Gorski, “Historicizing the 
Secularization Debate: Church, State and Society in Late Medieval and early Mod- 
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Unfortunately, although Russian historians have consistently used 
the term “secularization,” they have not defined it precisely, leaving 
one to extrapolate from their writings their intended meaning. It 
seems clear, though, that most would agree with sociologist C. Wright 
Mills, who summarized the “secularization paradigm”^ ^ in this way: 

Once the world was filled with the sacred—in thought, prac¬ 
tice and institutional form. After the Reformation and the 
Renaissance, the forces of modernization swept across the 
globe and secularization, a corollary historical process, loos¬ 
ened the dominance of the sacred. 

When this paradigm is applied to a study of Russian history, Peter 
appears as a modernizer who in sweeping away the sacred, loosens 
its dominance in Russian society to make room for the establish¬ 
ment of a profane, secularized political system. 

This paradigm, however, is in serious need of revision. Paul 
Bushkovitch has recently argued that “Peters reign has remained in 
large and crucial areas unknown.” He criticizes the institutional 
interpretation of the reforms in which Peter acts as a “sort of Deus 
ex machina whose magic wand effects all change in a society that is 
a vacuum and by means of a state that is merely a series of passive, if 
rather incompetent, instruments.”^^ Bushkovitchs interpretation 
of Peter s reign is much more dynamic; Peter still continues to lead, 

ern Europe, ca. 1300-1700,” American Sociological Review 65.1 (2000): 138-67. 
For a lengthy bibliographic review of the vast material on religion in early modern 
Europe, see Gorski, ibid., 162-67. 

10 This is probably due to the fact that of all the historians who have written on the eccle¬ 
siastical reforms, few (if any) have been trained either in the philosophy or sociology of 
religion. An additional source of confusion is that they also do not define what they 
mean by “religion.” Thus, they often talk about religion using both “functionalist” 
and “substantive” categories without clearly differentiating between the two. 

11 For an historical survey of the development of the “secularization paradigm” in 
modern scholarship and a substantive critique of the same, see J. Hadden, “Toward 
Desacralizing Secularization Theory,” Social Forces 65 (1987): 587-611. 

12 C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1959), 32-33. 

13 Paul Bushkovitch, The Struggle for Power, 7677-/725 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001), 1-2. 
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but he does so by balancing factions at court, playing his favorites 
off against each other and even compromising with his opponents 
in order to carry out radical changes. The world of Bushkovitch s 
Peter is swirling. The process of change that began in his father s 
reign has taken on a “life of its own” in his. New ideas, ways of 
thinking and acting, have upset the traditionally stable Muscovite 
world. Peter acts in this world to re-establish stability and balance. 
Out of the chaos he brings into existence a new order but he does 
not act alone: he works with his “favorites” (both secular and reli¬ 
gious) and allies powerful families (and clerics) to promote his 
agenda. The fundamental change which Peter s reign solidifies is 
not so much “from above” but emerges from below, as Peter 
worked to strike a balance between family, favorites and elites. 

The implications of this insight into Peters reign for the ecclesias¬ 
tical reforms are enormous. Typically, historians have tended to 
downplay the significance of the religious elite (Feofan Prokopovich, 
Dmitri of Rostov, Stefan Yavorskii, etc.): they have been presented as 
“stool pigeons” whom Peter used to accomplish his designs. Peter is 
presented always as “acting” and seldom (if ever) as “acted upon.” 
The change which he brings is alien; it is “imposed upon” rather than 
coming from within. As a result, the picture usually painted is that of 
an a^ressive state (i.e., the autocrat) subduing a passive church. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest an alternative image: that of a 
“new” religious system arising out of a swirling sea of chaotic change. 
This understanding posits Peter as manager of change rather than its 
fundamental cause. And, perhaps even more notably, it asserts that 
the impetus for change comes from within Russian society rather 
than without. The system of symbols changes, but the essential 
meaning remains the same. The purpose of Peters ecclesiastical 
reform, therefore, was not to “secularize” Russian society but rather 
to ensure the continuation of its Orthodox Christian past. 

Undoubtedly, Peter s reign was a time of great change in all areas 
of public and private life. Given the atmosphere of seventeenth- 
century Russia it was impossible for these changes not to have 
influenced religious practices and beliefs. Even seemingly unim- 
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portant (religiously speaking) changes like the shaving of beards 
and the wearing of Western clothes were intensely debated as reli¬ 
gious issues. The question therefore is not whether change 
occurred but rather “how” did it occur? And, especially in the case 
of Peter, we must ask “why?” 

Shlomo Deshen has demonstrated that the study of religious 
change is an analysis of symbolic actions in the context of the social 
situations of the actors. Religions undergo change as their pri¬ 
mary symbols change; furthermore, the relationship is symbi¬ 
otic—religious beliefs interact creatively with social situations as 
each influences the other. Religious change must therefore be 
viewed in light of both symbols and social situations. Looking at a 
change in the formal expression of symbols without examining the 
social situation leads to a distortion. This is because symbols may 
be treated in two very different ways: to express traditional religious 
feelings/beliefs in a new social setting (innovation) or to change 
fundamentally the meaning of the symbol by associating it with 
new experiences usually antithetical to the original meaning of the 
symbol (profanation). The social situation is thus critical for dis¬ 
cerning the meaning of religious change. Secularization may be 
said to occur only when and if symbols are profaned. A symbol may 
be eradicated and/or created without secularization occurring. In 
addition, secularization may occur even when the formal expres¬ 
sion of the symbol is not changed. Changes in the social setting 
may render symbols “impotent” by distorting the original mean¬ 
ing; in this case, change actually reinforces the religious faith of a 
community. Only when a religious symbol is used in reference to 
decidedly non-religious events and experiences may secularization 
be said to occur. 

These considerations are critical if we are to understand Peters 
reforms properly. Many symbols are changed in Peters reign; estab- 

14 Shlomo Deshen, “On Religious Change: The Situational Analysis of Symbolic Ac¬ 
tion,” Comparative Studies in Sociology and History 12.3 (1970), 264. 

15 Malcolm Hamilton, Sociology and the World's Religions (New York: St Martin’s 
Press, 1998), 1-3,211-12. 
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lished traditions are abandoned and new symbols are created. But 
this does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that Peters reforms 
were secularizing. Russia underwent radical social changes in the sev¬ 
enteenth century. Peters time in the foreign quarter may be seen as 
an adequate metaphor for the experience of Russia itself The sym¬ 
bolic world of medieval Muscovy experienced tremendous upheaval. 
Many symbols lost their meaning and no longer connected the com¬ 
munity with their religious beliefs. New experiences demanded the 
eradication of some symbols and the creation of others. These expe¬ 
riences also required the innovative adaptation of others. 

In medieval Russian society, the primary religious symbol was the 
Tsar himself We see this clearly in a letter written by Peters father, 
Tsar Aleksei, to the Governor of Kiev, Vasilii Borisovich Sheremetev, 
in response to his request to be allowed to leave Kiev to come to 
Moscow: 

You know yourself that the great and eternal Tsar wanted you, 
Vasilii Borisovich, to be a boyar with us, the great sovereign 
and mortal tsar, not in vain. And we, the great sovereign, 
know that by your inheritance the honor of boyar is eternal, 
and it is given by the will of the great and eternal Tsar and 
heavenly ruler and by our appointment. And it sometimes 
happens that you lords who have had your fathers in the 
honor of boyars yourselves do not receive that honor even un¬ 
til your death, and others who live a long time without that 
honor but with others of ours, the sovereigns ranks, when 
they are old are introduced into the honor of boyar by the will 
of the great and eternal Tsar of Tsars by our mortal appoint¬ 
ment.^^ 

This letter is significant, in that it introduces us to a conceptual 
understanding of the role of the Tsar in Russian society. Because its 
tone is not argumentative, it is safe to assume that this conceptual 
understanding was shared by the members of the political elite. 
The letter thus reflects a common perception of the relationship 

16 Tsar Aleksei to V. B. Sheremetev, 6 May 1660,ZOi?5/4//(1861), 749-55. Quoted 
by Bushkovitch, Peter the Greats 27. 
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between the ruler and the ruled. Aleksei envisions a political system 
in which the ‘‘tsar” (“great sovereign mortal”) is the sacramental 
presence of the “Tsar of Tsars.” Through Aleksei the will of God is 
revealed: “the will of the great and eternal Tsar of Tsars,” “the will of 
the great and eternal Tsar and heavenly ruler” is manifested in the 
world of seventeenth-century Russia “by our mortal appoint¬ 
ment.” On earth, the tsar reflects the glory, majesty, sovereignty 
and will of the heavenly Tsar. 

Daniel Rowland describes this as a “God dependent” political 
context in which the Tsar assumed three primary obligations.^^ 
The most important of these was personal piety In fact, in compar¬ 
ison to the importance of piety, administrative or judicial capacities 
were inconsequential. “One of the tsar s greatest public responsibil¬ 
ities was to maintain his own personal piety because that piety 
alone could link his acts to Gods will and could enable him to serve 
as a conduit for Gods protection.” Therefore, according to Russian 
religious-political ideology, “a pious tsar can do no wrong.” 

The tsar was also responsible to defend the faith as “a Pastor and 
shepherd of the flock of Christ.”Chroniclers praised even Ivan 
IV in this regard, citing as evidence that “after his ancestors until his 
very death, he preserved like a pastor the true faith in Christ firm 
and unshakeable, especially reverence for the Unity in Trinity. 
However, the tsar not only exercised a passive sacramental role; he 
also had an active responsibility to watch over the Church—to 
guard and protect it from theological error and schism. As 
Rowland has discovered, there is no indication that anyone “felt 
that this royal obligation posed a threat to the power of the Patri¬ 
arch (or Metropolitan). It was assumed that both secular and eccle- 

17 Daniel Rowland, *‘The Problem of Advice in Muscovite Tales about the Time of 
Troubles,” Russian History 6.2 (1979), 319. 

18 Daniel Rowland, “Did Muscovite Literary Ideology Place Limits on the Power of 

the Tsar (1540s-1660s),” Russian Review (1990): 125-55. 

19 Quoted by Rowland, 136 {RIB, vol. 13, col. 173). 

20 Vremennik Ivana Timofeeva, 161-70. Quoted by Rowland, “Muscovite Literary 
Ideology,” 136, 
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siastical authorities would cooperate in protecting both the 
Church and its dogma.”^^ 

A third obligation of the tsar was to preserve the hierarchical 
order of society. Initiating change in the social order as, for exam¬ 
ple, Ivan IV had done with his oprichnina, was a serious violation 
of the Tsars moral responsibilities. As Rowland explains: 

It seems clear, then, that our authors regarded the power of 
the tsar as a means by which the Muscovite people could be 
forced to obey a higher, divinely established order perceived 
on earth as an ill-defined mixture of divine law and social cus¬ 
tom. The tsar did not create this order, but was a creation of 
it—indeed he was the chief means of its preservation.^^ 

Nancy Shields Kollmann reaches similar conclusions in her 
research: “The Muscovite political order was characterized not so 
much by conflict as by cooperation and integrity.Medieval Rus¬ 
sian politics thus constituted a “dynamic system” of religious and 
political thought in which several images of the Tsar were held in a 
balanced tension. The goal was order—“on earth as it is in heaven.” 
This order, in which the earthly is patterned after the heavenly, was 
primarily made present (i.e., sacramentalized) through the pious 
Tsar who was responsible before God to defend both the Orthodox 
faith and the hierarchical order of society. 

The architectural design of the Kremlin, the center of Muscovite 
political life, reinforced this political conception. Unlike royal pal¬ 
aces in Europe, the tsars palace did not make an overt political 
statement. Its purpose was almost exclusively practical: it existed to 
house the Tsars family. As a result, the royal family did not receive 
its dignity or sacredness from the palace but from the Churches of 
the Kremlin: the palace Church of the Annunciation, the 
Dormition (Assumption) Cathedral and the Cathedral of the 

21 Rowland, “Muscovite Literary Ideology,” 136n4l, 

22 Ibid., 141. 

23 Nancy S. Kollmann, Kinship and Politics (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1987), 3. 
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Archangel MichaeL These Churches dominated the visual land¬ 
scape, proclaiming that it was God who gave greatness to the tsar. 

The sacramentality of the tsar s sovereignty was affirmed on the 
walls of the palace, especially in the Golden Hall (the main state 
apartment where foreign visitors and nobility were received) and 
the Hall of Facets (the ceremonial throne room of the Tsar where 
foreign ambassadors were officially received and the meetings of 
the Zemsky Sobor took place).In these Halls, the tsar was pre¬ 
sented to the elite of Russia and the world. Therefore, the iconic 
symbols chosen to reinforce the dignity of the tsar should be seen as 
structures of significance that provide us with an all-important 
point of access to the conceptual world in which Peter the Great 
was born.^^ This conceptual world was shared by both the religious 
and political members of the royal court and primarily demon¬ 
strated the place of the tsar in the divine plan. 

When a visitor entered the main room of the Golden Hall, his 
eyes were immediately drawn not to the tsar, but rather upwards to 
the ceiling on which an image of Christ the Savior was painted 
enthroned as king and surrounded by his spiritual courtiers, his 
Mother and saints of both the Old and New Testaments. Immedi¬ 
ately below this heavenly court, the princely saints of medieval 
Russia were arranged: Boris, Gleb, Michael of Tver and Alexander 
Nevskii as well as Ivan III and Vasilii II. Special prominence was also 
given to the story of the Old Testament judge (deliverer) Gideon 
who led the people of God to victory against the heathen Midianites. 
Below Gideon, the story of Vladimir s initial conversion to Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity (in 988) and the legend of the acceptance of the 
Byzantine regalia by Vladimir Monomakh were portrayed.^^ 

24 The Hall of Facets was “restored” in the nineteenth century and still remains. How¬ 
ever, the Golden Hall was torn down with its adjacent rooms in 1752 for the build¬ 
ing of Empress Elizabeth’s Kremlin Palace which was then rebuilt by Nicholas I. See 
Bushkovitch, Peter the Great, 17n4. 

25 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Culture (New York: Basic Books, 1975)> 9, 14, 
24. 

26 Daniel Rowland, “Moscow—The Third Rome or the New Israel” Russian Review 
55.4 (1996), 605-6. 
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The entryway to the Golden Hall was laid out according to a 
similar schema. Once again, the eyes were drawn architecturally to 
an image of Christ, this time depicted as the “Ancient of Days,” the 
Lord of Sabaoth, according to the apocalyptic vision of Daniel. 
Underneath his royal throne, images from the Old Testament were 
painted: the Prophet Moses and the Prophet/Tsar David with his 
heirs Solomon, Reheboam, Abijah, Asa and Jehosephat. Along the 
walls were painted ten scenes depicting Joshua leading the Old Tes¬ 
tament Hebrews to victory over the heathen nations of Canaan. 

The iconic message of the murals found in the Hall of Facets was 
analogous. Like the Golden Hall, the “mythic” stories of Russia’s 
medieval rulers were illustrated. The eastern wall, directly behind 
the imperial throne, “told” the legend of Rurik’s descent from 
Augustus Caesar. On the other walls, a long iconic “narrative” 
related the Old Testament story of Joseph’s deliverance from slav¬ 
ery and ascent to the throne of Egypt. Shorter “tales” found on 
opposite walls included (once again) the stories of the “Tsars” 
David and Solomon from the Old Testament and the legend of 
Vladimir Monomakh’s reception of the Byzantine regalia. Saintly 
Russian princes appear on the sides of the deeply set windows.^^ 

Although the details vary from the Golden Hall, the message of 
the Hall of Facets is the same. The primary motif is that of the Old 
Testament, not Rome or Constantinople. The room demonstrated 
that the power and authority of the tsar rested on a background of 
the Kings of Israel, stories of virtuous princes and of the power of 
God. Russia is presented as the New Israel of God; the tsar is her 
divinely anointed King. His power is representative; he reigns 
under God as both servant and leader of God’s people. Like Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua and Gideon, his political strength is found in his 
own personal piety; his rule is established by his faith and obedi¬ 
ence to God. This is underscored by the fact that, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Joseph, Moses, Joshua and Gideon function as both “proph¬ 
ets” and “kings,” i.e., they are both political rulers and spokesmen 

27 Bushkovitch, Peter the Greats 15. 
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for God. The tsar, as their spiritual descendant, occupies a similar 
role. His political power is derived from his direct link to God. The 
tsar receives his authority to rule directly from God: this was the 
linchpin of the ideology of Muscovy which both legitimized and 
sanctified the political order.Thus, the Russian political ideal was 
not Byzantium but the less clearly demarcated political system of 
the Old Testament judges and kings, where a Tsar/King could 
function as prophet and king, and sometimes even as priest, but 
also where a Tsar/King could lose his authority because of the unor¬ 
thodoxy of his religious views and practices.^^ This analysis brings 
us back to the imagery of the Halls described above. The earthly 
court of the earthly Tsar is a reflection of the heavenly Court of the 
heavenly Tsar. Heaven and earth, the divine and the human, the 
sacred and the profane, were joined both in the sacred place of the 
Kremlin cathedrals and in the sacred person of the Kremlin Tsar. 

These considerations shed light on The Manifesto of 172T 
which announced the formation of what became known as the 
Spiritual College. At the top of the original draft Peter inscribed a 
small cross. Typically, bishops in the Orthodox tradition begin 
their ukases (administrative or spiritual letters) and/or sign their 
names with a small cross as a sign of their apostolic blessing. Peter 
adopts this for himself in issuing the Manifesto announcing the 
ecclesiastical changes. Quite clearly he understands his own initia¬ 
tives towards reform as a spiritual labor. He speaks in a language his 
hearers will readily understand. The political discourse is common 
to them all. As he asserts, 

Following the example of former pious kings who, as in the 
Old, so in the New Testament, undertook to care for the re¬ 
form of the clergy and envisaged no better means for that 
than a conciliar administration (for no single person exists 

28 Rowland, “Muscovite Literacy Ideology,” 132. 

29 See Dmitri Obolensky, “Russia’s Byzantine Heritage” in Michael Cherniavsky 

(ed.), The Structure of Russian History Random House, 1970), 11-12; 

Paul Bushkovitch, “The Epiphany Ceremony of the Russian Court in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” Russian Review 49,\ (1990), 5-6. 
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without weakness, and moreover, if authority is not heredi¬ 
tary, it is for that reason safeguarded even less), we do estab¬ 
lish the Spiritual College, that is, a spiritual conciliar 
administration, which, in accordance with the following 
Regulation, shall govern all spiritual activities within the All- 
Russian Church.^^ 

Peter s appeal to the example of Old Testament kings clearly places 
his rhetoric in the context of Muscovite political ideology. Two 
things are asserted: 1) that pious kings are responsible for the reform 
of the clergy; 2) that there is no better means for this than a conciliar 
administration. Of these two, Peter sees no need to argue the first. It 
is the second which is controversial and the one that he will exert all 
of his powers of argumentation and persuasion to prove. In all this, 
however, Peter insists that he is acting in “reaction” to a negative situ¬ 
ation which has arisen. This too is in keeping with Muscovite politi¬ 
cal ideology. So long as the Church maintains order the tsar has no 
responsibility to interfere. But, if a situation should develop in which 
“disorder” and “deficiency” prevail in the clerical world, it is the duty 
of pious tsars to act. The Regulation explains: 

As a Christian sovereign, guardian of the Orthodox faith and a 
preserver of all good discipline, in due regard to spiritual de¬ 
fects, and out of strong desire to amend and regulate them, he 
has been graciously pleased to erect a Spiritual College, whose 
business it is to observe and provide diligently and constantly 
what is beneficial to the Church, that all may things may done 
in Order, and that there be no indecency or irregularity.^^ 

Peters reforms are thus in keeping with the traditional image of the 
pious tsar who “guards” the Orthodox faith and “preserves” order. 
Neither the formal symbol of tsar nor its essential meaning is dis¬ 
turbed. Having reformed Russia’s military and civil government, 
Peter considered himself obligated to address the spiritual defects 
he observed. In point of fact, it was not his disregard for but his 
interest in religious matters that inspired him to enact reforms. 

30 The Manifesto of January 25> 772/. Translated by Muller, The Spiritual Regulationy 3- 

31 Cracraft, For God and Petery 14. 
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Peter was well informed in religious matters, acquainted with the 
writings of Holy Scripture and the commentary of the holy Fathers. 

Bishop Burnet, the Anglican cleric with whom Peter had several 
lengthy meetings in his Grand Embassy tour, bore witness of this in 
a private letter to his friend, Dr. James Fall, Precentor of York (later 
Archdeacon of Cleveland): 

The Tsar came out to Lambeth and saw both an Ordination 
and a Sacrament and was much pleased with it. I have been 
oft with him. On Monday last I was four hours there. We 
went through many things. He has a degree of knowledge I 
did not think him capable of He has read the Scriptures care¬ 
fully. ... I insisted much to show him the great designs of 
Christianity in the reforming of men s hearts and lives which 
he assured me he would apply himself to.^^ 

Peter s personal library contained a substantial number of religious 
books, ranging from standard liturgical texts to modern theological 
works by such Orthodox clerics as Dmitri Rostovsky and Gavriil 
Buzhinsky. He attended Church each Saturday evening and 
Sunday morning; during Holy Week he attended Church daily and 
received Holy Communion. He enjoyed singing in the choir and 
read the Epistle at Liturgy. In all of his travels and military exercises 
he carried an icon of the Savior “Not-Made-With-Hands,” vener¬ 
ating it daily in his private chapel.^^ 

In public gatherings and private parties, Peter frequently “dis¬ 
cussed” religious issues; he often delivered ad hoc homilies to 
whomever was gathered for the feast. A Frenchman in attendance 
at a feast given on St. Catherines day in 1719 relates one of these 
“discussions” in which Peter expounds on themes often repeated 
throughout the Regulation: 

He was convinced that the great number of fasts and ceremo¬ 
nies which they observed were not as agreeable to God as a 

32 Burnet to Fall, March 19,1698. Quoted by William Marshall, Peter the Great (Lon¬ 
don and New York: Longman, 1996), 100. 

33 Lindsey Hughes, Pussia in the Age of Peter the Great (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1998), 375. 
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contrite and humble heart. Finally he exhorted them to 
preach morality to the people above all else and then little by 
little superstition would be banished from his realms and 
God would be better served by his subjects.^"^ 

Peter was deeply disturbed by what appeared to him to be deep 
spiritual abnormalities in the Russian Church. The quality of the 
clergy was poor; most of them were uneducated, illiterate and (as a 
group) prone to drunkenness. Monasticism had lost its spiritual 
purity; instead of attracting serious men and women who desired 
the contemplative spiritual life, the monastic vocation had become 
a convenient way of avoiding social (and familial) responsibilities. 
Furthermore, the Church was riddled with superstition; fantastic 
stories and legends had been added to the lives of the saints, 
“wonderworking” icons were manufactured frequently and exter¬ 
nal details were considered more important than internal spiritual 
ones.^^ 

The English cleric Thomas Consett, the pastor of the Anglican 
community in St. Petersburg, in his translation of the Regulation 
for his Anglican superiors, summarizes the situation clearly: 

The necessity of this Spiritual Regulation is but too visible to 
all that dwell in Russia, and the reasons of making them are 
not obscurely signified in the Book itself, wherein sometimes 
the errors of the priests, the superstitions of the people and 
the general bad economy of monasteries are exposed in ex¬ 
press terms and special rules prescribed against them. Their 
superstitious practices are sometimes so gross, as the learned 
compilers have been ashamed to charge their country directly 
with them, but ingeniously lay the scene in foreign countries, 
and kindly admonish their people to see and examine 
whether any such irreligious follies and forgeries are in prac- 

34 Dispatch by Henri La Vie, December 8 (NS), SIRIO, 40:66-67. Quoted by 
Hughes, Russia in the Age of Peter the Greaty 337. 

35 Dmitri of Rostov, a fervent supporter of Peter’s reforms, published a new edition of 
the Synaxarion with the stated purpose of removing spurious legends and stories. 
See Thomas Marretta (tr.), The Great Collection of the Lives of the Saints (House 
Springs, MO: Chrysostom Press, 1994), especially 5-8. 
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tice anywhere amongst themselves, and warn them carefully 
to relinquish and avoid them.^^ 

.,. This was the state in which the Tsar found his Church; Chris¬ 
tianity in its utmost decay, all over his dominions superstitions and 
ignorance universally prevailing, a general corruption of manners, 
and his people grown almost savage and barbarous,^^ 

Consett s comments on the state of Christianity in the Russian 
realm at the beginning of the eighteenth century are confirmed by 
references in the Regulation. The primary responsibility assigned 
to the Spiritual College was to examine everything in the ecclesias¬ 
tical realm to determine: “First, whether everything is done to the 
Christian law? Secondly, whether Christians are sufficiently 
instructed.” Among the items listed for special attention are: 

The Akathists of modern date, with the religious services and 
litanies, which in our time have been composed in little Rus¬ 
sia, not a few: whether they are made to agree with the Holy 
Scripture, or whether something is not contained in them 
contradictory to the Word of God, or something incongru¬ 
ous and superfluous? 

The histories of saints; whether some of them are not lying 
devices, relating what never was, or fabulous and ridiculous 
stories, wholly opposite to the Christian Orthodox doctrine, 
and to disapprove and discountenance such fables and to dis¬ 
cover the lies that are delivered in them, for such there, mani¬ 
festly lying histories and contrary to sound doctrine. 

Holy relics, where some seem to be doubtful there is great 
roguery in this pretence.^® 

Clearly, in Peter s mind this was an appalling situation that could 
not be tolerated; the situation constituted (as Consett argues) “rea¬ 
sons sufficient to put him (i.e., Peter) upon the project of an Eccle¬ 
siastical Regulation; which he seems to have executed with equal 
piety and resolution. His piety is visible, in his noble attempt to 

36 Cracraft, For God and Peter the Greau iv. 

37 Ibid., xiv. 

38 Ibid., 24. 
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reform the manners of his people: his resolution great, in thwarting 
their inclinations, and obliging them to relinquish their long 
espoused errors and superstitious practices, which they were born 
and bred up in.”^^ In promulgating the Regulation^ therefore, Peter 
fulfilled the traditional three-fold obligation incumbent upon 
every Russian Tsar: the duties of piety, defense of the faith and pres¬ 
ervation of order. 

It is in this light that Peters most important change should be 
analyzed. In establishing a Spiritual College in place of a Patriarch, 
Peter both eradicated an existing symbol and creates a new symbol. 
Neither of these actions is necessarily “secularizing.” The key ques¬ 
tion is whether the intent was to innovate or profane. To answer it, 
we must first identify exactly what the office of Patriarch symbol¬ 
ized in medieval Muscovy where, in distinction from the Byzantine 
political world, he did not represent a secondary pole of authority. 
The lines distinguishing spheres of authority were less fixed and 
much more fluid. At times the Tsar was reprimanded by the Patri¬ 
arch for his impiety, as in the case of Metropolitan Philip and Tsar 
Ivan IV. At other times, the Tsar reprimanded the Patriarch and 
even removed him from office, as in the case of Metropolitan 
Isidore and Grand Prince Vasilii II. Both Tsar and Patriarch were 
commonly referred to as “pastor” and “shepherd of the flock of 
Christ” and as “father” (batiushka). In principle, the Tsar and Patri¬ 
arch worked together for the good of Russia and the salvation of her 
people. 

Significantly, in this relationship, it was the Tsar (not the Patri¬ 
arch) who assumed final responsibility for the order in the spiritual 
sphere. Alexander Muller traces the roots of this to the passive role 
Russian bishops played in their relationship to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople; when they achieved independence, they trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to a new authority: the Tsar. 

The Russian bishops remained largely unread and passive 

and in the formulation of ecclesiastical polity continued to 

39 Ibid., 24. 
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look elsewhere for direction. They desired to have the sup¬ 
port of someone else in the exercise of their Episcopal func¬ 
tion and to submit to some other outside leadership. To what 
authority that could be relied on as unquestionably Ortho¬ 
dox could the Russian hierarchs turn in their unwonted inde¬ 
pendence? This authority soon appeared in the person of the 
grand prince, later tsar, of Moscow, who assumed the role of 
guide in the determination of ecclesiastical matters. The rul¬ 
ers of the Muscovite state devoted serious attention to what 
they regarded as their important responsibility, supervising 
the currents of church life, directing it in accordance with 
their judgment, and rendering decisions in matters pertain¬ 
ing to it. The bishops had only to approve and carry out the 
commands of the secular rulers."^^ 

This normal relationship in which Tsar and Patriarch shared iden¬ 
tical goals and assumed mutual responsibility for the salvation of 
the Russian people, however, had been deeply strained by the quar¬ 
rel between Tsar Aleksei and Patriarch Nikon. Philip Longworth 
summarizes the general understanding of Nikon’s actions in the 
seventeenth century: “Nikon had set out deliberately not only to 
enhance the dignity of his office but to strengthen his authority to 
the point (as many regarded it) of tyranny.” The ultimate differ¬ 
ence was Aleksei’s ability to work with both friends and enemies in 
pursuit of the good of Russia. Nikon, on the other hand, “lacked 
discretion; he only seemed to understand the stick.”'^^As a result, 
the order of society had been deeply wounded; whereas tradition¬ 
ally the church and state, the patriarch and tsar, had worked in har¬ 
mony for the preservation of righteousness and justice, a spirit of 
strife had entered into the relationship. The symbol of the Patri¬ 
arch no longer communicated the essential religious-political 

40 Muller, The Spiritual Regulation^ xiii. 

41 Philip Longworth, /4/fx/V, Tsar of All the Russias (New York: Franklin Watts, 1984), 

112. To what extent Nikon was pursuing personal and/or political aims remains a 
matter of scholarly debate. See Konrad Onasch, Grundzuge der Russischen 
Kirchengeschichte (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967); Christiane 
Hemer, Herrschaft und Legitimation in Russland des 17. Jahrhunderts. Staat und 
Kirche des Patriarchen Nikon (Frankfurt am Main: Haag und Herchen, 1979). 
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message of the sacred and the secular working together to establish 
Gods divine kingdom on earth; it had become instead a symbol of 
“disunity” and “irregularity.” The establishment of the Spiritual 
College therefore was necessary not so that the Church could be 
controlled by the Tsar but rather so that the integrity of the existing 
social order could be maintained.^^ 

Basing its legitimacy on the Scriptural model established by the 
Jerusalem Council in Acts 15, the Regulation argues that a college 
of spiritual men will be more efficient, less liable to show partiality 
or accept bribes, less likely to be intimidated by great and powerful 
persons and better prepared through mutually beneficial discus¬ 
sions to govern the church. Most importantly, the Spiritual College 
is more likely to be a positive force for the preservation of the 
Orthodox faith and the maintenance of social unity. The Regula¬ 
tion asserts: “Truth is more clearly discovered by the mutual confer¬ 
ence of an assembly than a single person. 

This is a fascinating argument and does much to show that the 
establishment of the Spiritual College should not be viewed primar¬ 
ily as a political tool for the subjugation of the Church but rather as a 
means of establishing the Church’s authority in spiritual matters 
upon a sure foundation. The next section of the Regulation explains: 

Where a college for regulation is constituted by the Grand 
Monarch, and under his direction; it is there manifest that 
their college is no faction united in a secret confederacy for 
their own interest, but are persons come together, for the 
common good, by the Will of the Prince and consent of the 
rest of his subjects.'^'^ 

“For the common good,” these words say a great deal about Peter’s 
vision for the Church in society. In Peter’s mind, religious faith was 
intended to be rational. In this context, rational does not mean “sec¬ 
ular”; it is best defined as a “realistic mysticism,” a spirituality based 

42 See Gregory Freeze, “Handmaiden of the State? The Church in Imperial Russia Re¬ 
considered,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 36.1 (1985): 82-102. 

43 Cracrafr, For God and Peter the Greats 9. 

44 Ibid., 17. 
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on a practical interpretation of Scripture which emphasizes the social 
implications of the gospel."^^ Peter s faith was simple, but it was not 
simplistic. To Peter, the Orthodox faith was first and foremost 
rooted in Holy Scripture and then in the teachings of the Church 
Fathers. It is striking in this regard that Peter regarded John 
Chrysostom, the Church father most noted for his practical inter¬ 
pretations of Scripture, as the key “primitive father” to be emulated 
by priests."^^ The fundamental duty of priests was, above all, to “read 
the Holy Scriptures and be so well instructed in the Laws of them, as 
to understand perfectly the true sense and scope and interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and to confirm each doctrine with Scripture 
proofs. And as a good help thereto, let him read diligently the books 
of the holy fathers.” The priests fundamental duty remains: “to 
search and enquire out of the Holy Scripture what is the holy, accept¬ 
able and perfect Will of God and declare and preach that.”^^ 

Peter despised superstition most of all; it was the worst abomination. 
“Sloth,” the wasting of time, was equally shameful. As he explained in 
a hand-written memo to the Spiritual College, written in 1724: 

There is a straight path to salvation—through faith, hope and 
love—but people know very little, or wrongly, about the first 
and the last, and haven’t even heard of the middle one, since 
they place all their hope in singing, fasting and bowing and so 
forth, in the building of churches, candles and incense."^® 

According to Peter, by placing so much emphasis on external mani¬ 
festations of piety, the Church was in danger of forgetting its true 
role: the eternal salvation of souls. His ultimate concern remained 
“that due care may be taken of the salvation of perishing souls, 
rather than of building stone walls and heaping up riches.”"^^ In 
establishing the College, Peter prophesies, “barbarism will speedily 

45 Nadejda Gorodetzky* Saint Tikhon ofZadonsk: Inspirer of Dostoevsky (Crestwood, 
NY: SYS Press, 1976), 118. 

46 Cracraft, For God and Peter the Greaty 89. 

47 Ibid., 68-69. 

48 Quoted by Hughes, Russia in the Age of Petery 332. 

49 Cracraft, For God and Petery 180. 
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be banished from the Spiritual Order in Russia, and we have good 
reason to hope for a thorough Reformation.”^^ 

Of all of the Church institutions in need of reform, to Peter the 
one most laden with the dual errors of ‘superstition” and “sloth” 
was monasticism. The Regulation explains: “The Order of Monks 
was anciently a kind of mirror to the Christian religion, and the 
pattern for repentance and good discipline; but is now the reverse 
and the origin of infinite disorders and disturbances.” The role of 
monks in society was to provide a living “mirror” and “pattern” of 
the Christian virtues and the way of the Cross. However, instead of 
pursuing the spiritual life in purity, simplicity and single-minded¬ 
ness, monks had become worldly and disorderly. Worse still, the 
moral behavior of most monastics was abysmal; far from providing 
a mirror of decent Christian behavior, Peter wrote, “Much evil is 
caused as the greater number are parasites and since the root of all 
evil is idleness the number of superstition-mongers, schismatics 
and also rebels created in the past is well known.”^' 

Peter s ecclesiastical reforms, especially as they relate to the insti¬ 
tution of monasticism, should be viewed in the light which these 
comments provide. There are sixty-two rules for monastics laid out 
in the Regulation under five headings. These rules govern all aspects 
of the monastic life, everything from where a monastery can be 
built, to what monks may have in their cells, to who may receive the 
tonsure. The first rule establishes the age limit for entering monas¬ 
teries at thirty. As Peter indicates elsewhere, one of his concerns is 
the possible loss of recruits for the armed forces. But in the text, the 
justification for this restriction is given differently: 

Not to admit any man to be a monk till he is thirty years of 
age; because to have a good understanding is not the only 
qualification for the monastic state; he must also give a suffi¬ 
cient proof of his constitution, whether he has the gift to live 
continently in that unmarried state.^^ 

50 Ibid., 22. 

51 Ibid., 159. 

52 Ibid., 159-60. 
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This is not the only place where Peter expresses an underlying con¬ 
cern about the sexual purity (or more to the point, the lack thereof) 
of monastics. Rule 21 prohibits monks from wandering outside of 
their monastery alone, and strictly forbids them (“to cut off all 
occasions of suspicion”) to “go into the houses of laymen, especially 
into Virgin monasteries, without a reasonable cause.” This prohi¬ 
bition is extended even to the Abbot: “Women are never to be suf¬ 
fered to come into the cells of the Abbot, or the Fraternity, save into 
the common Hall of Entertainment; and this not privately, but in 
the presence of religious monks, who shall be appointed for this 
purpose, that hereby all occasion of reproach and scandal from for¬ 
eigners or from our own people may be taken away, which without 
such care it is impossible to escape.”^^ 

Given Peters known sexual deviances, this concern for purity of 
life may seem almost hypocritical. Yet, it is consistent with all that 
we know of Peter s psychological makeup. “A well ordered soci¬ 
ety”—this was Peters goal. In that society, the Church had an 
incredibly valuable role to play. As Anisimov explains: “He looked 
on the church pragmatically, ... as a school of training in moral¬ 
ity.”^'* It was the moral bulwark of society. In the Russian Orthodox 
tradition, monastics play a similar role within the Church. To reuse 
Peters words, monks are to be “mirrors” and “patterns” for true 
Christian living. Thus, according to Peter, if they are unsteady and 
fail morally, the entire fabric of society will unravel. Far from deni¬ 
grating the institution of monasticism, Peter instead restores it to 
ancient place of dignity and honor within Russian society. 

Thus, he repeatedly sets a high standard for monks. In addition 
to sexual purity and maturity of character, Peter s monks were to be 
educated: 

Monks in all monasteries are to learn not only to read, but to un¬ 
derstand the Scriptures; and for this purpose a Cell is to be set 


53 Ibid., 173. 

54 Antsmov, The Reforms of Peter, 209. 
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apart, and chosen monks to preside in it, who are skilled in 
divine writings.^^ 

Every man applying to be received into the monastic order was to 
be thoroughly examined. Letters of reference were to be procured. 
Special attention was to be paid so that no debtor, thief or other 
criminal be allowed to use monasticism as a way of escaping justice. 
Surprisingly, the emphasis in this regulation is not, however, on the 
damage such behavior brings to society but rather on the damage to 
the monastic ideals which such men create by their false behavior: 
“Such indeed seek not Repentance, but Protection and occasion 
great Trouble and Inconvenience to a Monastery.”^^ 

Peter also appointed a three-year probationary period during 
which novices were to be thoroughly tested. During this time 
period, each novice was to be committed to an older, “honest and 
sober Starets” (elder) who “shall exercise him in the usual monastic 
discipline.” No exceptions were allowed to be made. The reason for 
this is that the Abbot may “discover who commence as monks 
deceitfully and who in sincerity. For,” the Regulation continues, 
“sincere and honest Candidates will not refuse to undergo the three 
years probation, but hypocrites will not endure it, and therefore 
will decline taking the monastic order upon them.”^^ 

The Regulation also condemns any form of simony (the selling 
of monastic tonsures) or greed. Cenobitic monasticism, the pattern 
of ancient Palestinian monasticism, was to be the rule: “In monas¬ 
teries they live in common, according to the canons of the Holy 
Fathers.” His concern was once again for the integrity of the 
monastic way of life: “without this care, there would be no end of 
pillaging, which an Ambition of precedence would occasion, to the 
utter destruction of monasteries, and the making their relations 
rich and wealthy.” The 29 th regulation concludes: “None are to 
keep in the monastery any monies or goods of strangers, save 
books, because riches are the supplies of ambition and pleasures; 

55 QxasxaSt, For God and Peter, 173. 
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for the sake of which, many resort to monasteries under pretence of 
severer discipline.”^® In short, running as a thread throughout the 
entire Regulation is Peters concern that monasticism be prepared 
to recover its role as both “mirror” and “pattern” of the true Chris¬ 
tian way of life. Peter acts to reform the Church, to help it enter a 
new century with a renewed sense of purpose and vocation. 

In his preface to the translation of the Ecclesiastical Regulation, 
Thomas Consett asserts; “In the histories of the Church of Russia 
the Spiritual Regulation will for ever make a considerable part, 
because it assigns the reasons of establishing a Synod in the place of 
Patriarchal power, it gives us the plan for the present ecclesiastical 
government, and by the rules decreed in it against former practices, 
leads us back into that late dark and miserable state of it, which 
indeed for a foreigner to relate would be an ungrateful task.”^^ In at 
least one aspect, Consett s prophecy has been fulfilled. In the histo¬ 
ries of the Church in Russia, Peters reforms have taken center 
stage. 

But in most cases, they have not been examined in light of “the 
former practices” which Consett insists are a necessary st^e upon 
which to view Peters actions. This is both true in terms of the larger 
religio-political world and the smaller clerical world of seven¬ 
teenth-century Muscovy. In many respects, the Regulation has not 
been taken seriously; it is read as a sort of “tongue in cheek,” deceit¬ 
ful political tract in which religious language softens a brutal power 
play. I have attempted to demonstrate that the traditional interpre¬ 
tation of Peter s ecclesiastical policies suffers as a result. 

Peter was a religious man; indeed it would have been impossible in 
seventeenth-century Russia not to have been. Furthermore, there is 
abundant evidence that he took his religion very seriously and no 
evidence that indicates a willingness (or ability) to practice deceit; 
i.e., to use religious language to accomplish political ends. Undoubt¬ 
edly, Peters psychological makeup was complex; he often acted vio- 
lendy and without a clearly articulated plan in response to situations 

58 Ibid., 171. 

59 Cracraft, For God and Peter^ ii. 
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as they developed. But this was not the case with his ecclesiastical 
reforms. Ecclesiastical reform was “present” in Peters mind from the 
very beginning to the very end of his reign. He never stopped think¬ 
ing about and planning for a more spiritually active church.^® 

His religious concern was twofold: to eradicate superstition and 
to inculcate a practical faith based on Scripture, the Church Fathers 
and sanctified reason. His overarching concern was to reestablish 
order in Russian society on the basis of the Orthodox faith. To help 
him in this task, he gathered a group of educated monks who had 
been trained in the Academy in Kiev; he listened carefully to them, 
watched their progress and carefully installed them in positions of 
authority within the Russian Church. As with the members of the 
political elite, Peters relationship with them was dynamic; he cer¬ 
tainly gave them orders but they also instructed him. Although he 
was willing to listen to non-Orthodox clerics and even visit non- 
Orthodox religious assemblies, to his dying day he remained a 
faithful son of the Orthodox Church. He did not consider himself 
to be a theological innovator; he was sure that his faith was that of 
the Scriptures and the holy Fathers. His goal was to “pull through” 
the old faith into a new environment.^* Undoubtedly that new 
environment necessitated both the creation of a whole new set of 
symbols (both rituals and language) and the innovative application 
of old symbols to new social settings, but he operated within the 
religious environment in which he was raised and to which he 
enthusiastically belonged. 

Perhaps nothing illustrates this better than the official eulogy 
proclaimed on the anniversary of Peter s repose by the Bishop of 
Rezam and Murom, Gabriel. In this homily, Gabriel traces the 
scriptural and patristic teaching on the righteous man’s victory over 
the power of death. He then moves to speak of Peter: 

I have asserted that Peter the Great is not dead but living; the 
debt of the first death he has paid to nature, but has escaped 

60 Gregory Freeze, “Handmaiden,” 84. 

61 See Alexander Muller, “The Historical Antecedents of the Petrine Ecclesiastical ‘Re¬ 
form,’” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Washington, 1973). 
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the second death. His body is lodged in this tomb, but he 
himself lives to God; he lives to his own family, which God 
preserve; he lives to his beloved country; and as in his corporal 
life he taught us, so now he instructs us to follow his steps. He 
has survived the first death and he admonishes us who here 
stand round his Sepulcher, dead in trespasses and sins, and in 
danger of the second death, to arise form this death of sin and 
live to God, that we may obtain the same inheritance of life 
with him.^^ 

In these words, we see the image of the pious Tsar in complete full¬ 
ness. Peter is victorious over death; as he lived no ordinary life, so he 
has died no ordinary death. Peter s radiant glory is offered as hope 
to those who grieve: 

Lo, Russia, a healing plaster for the wound at your heart! This 
refreshment in your greatest affliction. This delicious honey 
flowing from the mouth of the Savior, and which sweetens all 
your bitterness! Peter is alive, believing in me he shall never 
die; he lives a life much better than this of ours, void of grief, 
peaceable, cheerful, delightful, immortal, undisturbed with 
cares or miseries of any kind and free from groanings. 

... We are assured, O Peter the Great, although your body 
is laid to rest in the grave, yet that in your soul you live; here in 
the flesh you are deposited, but in the Spirit you stand at the 
throne of God. This tomb is your bed of sweet repose, and 
your faith in Christ does quicken you, which you had all your 
life long preserved, meditating day and night in the divine 
precepts. 

... I make no doubt at all of your being very happy, O Peter 
the Great, your deeds are permanent in this life and for every 
glorious. The Army, the Fleet, the Conquests of Russia are 
your deeds that will follow you and will flourish for ever on 
the earth, but your spiritual deeds will follow you yet farther, 
they will grace and adorn you in the heavenly choir of saints, 
they will glorify you near the throne of God. You live and 

62 Cracraft, For God and Petery 383-84. 
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Christ lives in you, you served him in your terrestrial king¬ 
dom, and now you shall reign with him eternally in heaven.® 

It is difficult to imagine a more strident declaration of Peter s sanc¬ 
tity. To this leading cleric, Peter was not a secularizer who was 
attempting to defang the Church and render it impotent in regards 
to the State. He rather sees Peter as a man of faith, whose spiritual 
deeds outshine all of his other accomplishments. From our per¬ 
spective, laying aside the assertions about Peters eternal condition, 
it is important to see the rhetoric which is employed in praising 
him. Peters actions are interpreted within the boundaries of the 
traditional religious-political ideology. This fact, that after all of his 
changes and reforms he was still seen as a pious Tsar defending the 
Orthodox faith and preserving the hierarchical social order, con¬ 
firms the contention of this article that, to quote the words of 
Catherine the Great, “the man had remained basically a prisoner of 
his Muscovite heritage.”^ 


63 Ibid., 393-94 and 396-97. 

64 Karen Rasmussen, “Catherine II and the Image of Peter I,” Slavic Review 37.1 
(1978), 57. 
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The Holy Places: A Russian Travel 
Perspective 

Theophilus C. Prousis 

The renowned sacred sites of Jerusalem attracted the curiosity and 
devotion of countless Russian travelers over the centuries, and 
many of these pilgrims recorded their impressions and observa¬ 
tions of the holy places.’ This article presents selected passages 
from the virtually neglected travel account penned by Russian 
writer and diplomat Dmitrii V. Dashkov (1784—1839), who vis¬ 
ited Palestine in 1820. His work provides eyewitness inforflaation 
and telling detail on a variety of topics, including the exact location 
of the most important shrines in Christianity and the renewed dis¬ 
cord among Christian denominations over worship and custodial 
rights at these consecrated, and contested, sites. 

An enlightened state official, Dashkov served a six-year term as 
diplomatic adviser and secretary at the Russian Embassy in Istan¬ 
bul from 1817 to 1822. Ambassador Grigorii A. Stroganov (1770-; 

1 For an introduction to the extensive Russian travel writing on Palestine and the 
wider Near East, seeTheofanis G. Stavrou and Peter R. Weisensel, Rmsian Travelers 
to the Christian East from the Twelfth to the Twentieth Centuries (Columbus, OH: 
Slavica Publishers, 1986). On Imperial Russia’s interests and activities in Ottoman 
Palestine, see Theofanis G, Stavrou, Russian Interests in Palestine: A Study of Religious 
and Educational Enterprise (Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1963); 
Derek Hopwood, The Russian Presence in Syria and Palestine, 1843-1914: Church 
and Politics in the Near East (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969); and Stephen K. 
Batalden and Michael D. Palma, “Orthodox Pilgrimage and Russian Landholding 
in Jerusalem: The British Colonial Record,” in Stephen K. Batalden, ed., Seeking 
God: The Recovery of Religious Identity in Orthodox Russia, Ukraine, and Georgia 
(DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1993), 251-63. For recent Russian 
scholarship, see N. N. Lisovoi, ed., Rossiia vSviatoiZemle. Dokumenty i materialy, 2 
vols. (Moscow: Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, 2000); I. A. Vorob’eva, Russkie 
missii v Sviatoi zemle v 1847-1917 godakh (Moscow: Institut vostokovcdcniia 
RAN, 2001); and B. F. lamilinets, Rossiia i Palestina. Ocherki politicheskikh i 
kuTtumo-religioznykh otrioshenii (XlX-nachalo XX veka) (Moscow: Institut 
vostokovedeniia RAN, 2003). 
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1857) assigned Dashkov to inspect consulates in the Levant as part 
of the embassy s effort to upgrade the conduct and competence of a 
poorly trained Russian consular staffs The expedition entailed a 
stop in Palestine, where, as part of his itinerary, inspector Dashkov 
investigated the present situation of the age-old and seemingly 
intractable “monks quarrel,” the dispute between Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox, Roman Catholic, and other Christian denominations over the 
right to control holy places in Jerusalem, most notably the Church 
of the Resurrection, also known as the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
cher, built over the Tomb of Christ.^ Dashkov s unpublished corre¬ 
spondence with Stroganov and Levantine consuls deals in great 
detail with the inspection of mismanaged consulates, while his 
published accounts of the excursion, appearing in the leading liter¬ 
ary almanac Northern FlowerSy describe the sacred landscapes of 
Mount Athos and Palestine."^ 

2 On Dashkov’s inspection of consulates, as well as his sundry writings and memo¬ 
randa on Near Eastern affairs, see Theophilus C. Prousis, Russian-Ottoman Rela¬ 
tions in the Levant: The Dashkov Archive, Minnesota Mediterranean and East 
European Monographs, no. 7(Minneapolis, MN: Modern Greek Studies Program, 
University of Minnesota, 2002), largely based on Dashkov’s personal fond in the 
Russian State Historical Archive, St Petersburg. 

3 On the holy places’ dispute, see T. V. Nosenko, “Konflict vokrug Sviatykh mest v 
lerusalime i politika Rossii (konets XVIII-XIX w.),” in Lisovoi, ed., Rossiia v 
Sviatoi Zemle. Dokumenty i materialy, 2: 613-25; Amos Elon, Jerusalem: 
Battlegrounds of Memory (New York: Kodansha America, Inc., 1995); Thomas A. 
Idinopulos, Jerusalem: A History of the Holiest City as Seen Through the Struggles of 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims (Chicago: Ivan R. Dee, Inc., 1994); and Francis E. Pe¬ 
ters, The Holy City in the Eyes of Chroniclers, Visitors, Pilgrims, and Proph¬ 
ets from the Days of Abraham to the Beginnings of Modern Times (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1985). On the Church of the Resurrection and its vari¬ 
ous sanctuaries, also see Charles Couasnon, The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru¬ 
salem (London: Oxford University Press, 1974). 

4 Dashkov published the following pieces in Severnye tsvety (Northern Flowers): 
“Afonskaia gora. Otryvok iz puteshestviia po Gretsii v 1820 godu,” (1825): 119- 
61, with descriptions of the monasteries on Mount Athos, the fount of Orthodox 
spirituality; “Izvestiia o grecheskikh i latinskikh rukopisiakh v seral’skoi biblioteke,” 
(1825): 162-65, and “Eshche neskol’ko slov o seral’skoi biblioteke,” (1826): 283- 
96, on Latin and Greek manuscripts in theTopkapi Library, Istanbul; and “Russkie 
poklonniki v lerusalime. Otryvok iz puteshestviia po Gretsii i Palestine v 1820 
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For three weeks, in August and September 1820, Dashkov 
toured the fabled sites in and around Jerusalem, including Mount 
Zion, Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and the Mount of Olives. With 
keen perception and erudition, his chronicle evokes some of the 
sights, sounds, and struggles of Christianity’s most contested 
battlegrounds of memory. Dashkov combines vignettes of the nat¬ 
ural setting with geographic, topographical, and historical particu¬ 
lars on the prominent landmarks. Citing Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, Vergil and Petrarch, Tasso and Milton, Gibbon and 
Chateaubriand, as well as previous Russian pilgrims, the work dis¬ 
plays a sharp eye for detail, an aesthetic sensibility, and vivid 
descriptive power. The account echoes conventional images and 
prevalent biases in European travel writing on the Ottoman 
Empire during the period of imperial decline and the breakdown of 
once effective ruling institutions. Dashkov paints a negative pic¬ 
ture pf the “oriental other” and “the sick man of Europe,” accenting 
episodes of oppression, extortion, and related abuses of power by 
regional administrative officials, in this case the chief authorities in 
Ottoman Syria and Palestine, the pashas of Damascus and Acre.^ 
Dashkov visited the holy places at a time of renewed tension 
between rival religious communities. By the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the Ottoman government had awarded preferential worship 

godu,” (1826): 214-83, reprinted as a supplement to Russkii arkhiv (1881): 203- 
69. 

5 For the perceptions of European travelers on the Ottoman Empire in the late eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, see Allan Cunningham, “The Sick Man and the 
British Physician,” in Allan Cunningham, Eastern Questions in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury: Collected Essays (London: Frank Cass, 1993), 72-107. Also useful on European 
attitudes towards Muslims in general and Ottoman Turks in particular are Edward 
W. Said, Orientalism (New York: Vintage Books, 1979); Norman Daniel, \slam, 
Europe and Empire (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1966); and Andrew 
Wheatcroft, The Ottomans: Dissolving Images (New York: Penguin Books, 1995). 
Dashkov’s account of Palestine forms part of the larger story of Europe’s renewed 
fascination for Jerusalem and the holy places in the nineteenth century. See 
Yehoshua Ben-Arieh, The Rediscovery of the Holy Land in the Nineteenth Century (Je¬ 
rusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1979); and Naomi Shepherd, The Zeal¬ 
ous Intruders: The Western Rediscovery of Palestine (London: William Collins Sons 
and Co., 1987). 
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and guardianship privileges to the two principal antagonists, the 
Roman Catholics and the Eastern Orthodox, but the latter had 
assumed the lion’s share of control of the Church of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. When a fire in 1808 damaged the shrine’s wooden dome, 
Franciscan monks and Greek church officials competed to win 
Ottoman permission for the right to repair the structure. This con¬ 
cession proved pivotal in view of an unwritten rule governing, and 
indeed exacerbating, the dispute over the holy places: the Sublime 
Porte recognized as “owner” of a particular sanctuary the religious 
community that gained the sultan’s favor to restore, wash, or sweep 
that sacred spot. Though the Greeks’ status as caretaker of the Holy 
Sepulcher improved as a result of their restoration of the church 
over Christ’s Tomb, Roman Catholics and Armenian Christians 
continued to press their claims for worship and upkeep rights, not 
only in the church but at other sites. 

The oflficial Russian position in the dispute, evinced in diplo¬ 
matic directives from the Foreign Ministry to Stroganov, called for 
the feuding sects to resolve the struggle through negotiation, coex¬ 
istence, and reconciliation.^ Newly acquired custodial privileges 
for Orthodox Christians at the Lord’s Tomb, according to a memo¬ 
randum (December 1818) from tsarist Foreign Minister loannis A. 
Kapodistrias to the envoy, in no way excluded worship rights for 
other Christians. Indeed, the foreign minister wrote, “the gifts of 
divine mercy, manifesting themselves in the virtue of true piety, 
will hardly dry up if they extend to all believers” who gather in the 
same church to venerate the exact same site. Christian harmony 
required that Catholic and Orthodox faithful share fully and 
equally the right to conduct worship services, and under no cir- 

6 Alexandre Popoff, La question des lieux saints de Jerusalem dans la correspondance 
diplomatique Russe du XIXsihU. 1 partie (1800-1850) (St. Petersburg: Imprimerie 
Russo-Fran^aise, 1910), 1-146, Ministerstvo inostrannykh del SSSR, Vneshniaia 
politika Rossii XIX i nachala XX v.: Dokumenty Rossiiskogo ministerstva inostrannykh 
del, l6vols. (Moscow: Nauka, 1960-95) (hereafter cited as VPR), 9 (1974): 187- 
90, which appears in English translation in Theophilus C. Prousis, “Russia’s Posi¬ 
tion Toward Ottoman Orthodox Christians: An 1816 Instruction from the Foreign 
Ministry,” 5VTQ46:4 (2002): 331-46. 
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cumstances should any denomination seek to exert exclusive con¬ 
trol over the Holy Sepulcher, a notion that was misguided as well as 
“incompatible with the spirit of peace and meekness that must per¬ 
meate all Christians.”^ The instruction went on to assert that 
Armenian Christians should be treated fairly so that they would no 
longer have grounds for complaint or try to usurp the prerogatives 
of other believers. Finally, Russia’s envoy had to use all means of 
persuasion and influence to win support from Greek Orthodox 
hierarchs for the anticipated settlement of this conflict over 
Christianity’s central shrine. 

While Dashkov’s evocative narrative on the hallowed sites 
echoes Russia’s official stance, he harshly criticizes the feud over 
worship and custodial rights. Deep-seated resentment, malice, and 
bitterness, shared by all sides in this internecine squabble, offer 
little hope of forbearance or reconciliation between Latins, Greeks, 
and other competing denominations. According to Dashkov, “a 
spirit of meekness and love has rarely” governed relations among 
sects that endeavor to exercise sole control over places “where the 
blood of the Savior was shed for everyone.” Ironically, as he notes, 
strife over the sacred sites occurs within the general context of 
Islam’s tolerance of Christianity and Judaism. In view of the Sub¬ 
lime Porte’s treaty pledge to allow travelers from Russia unre¬ 
stricted passage to visit the holy places, Dashkov provides specific 
information on Russian pilgrims—their itinerary, expenses, 
accommodation, and worship at different sites.® In his official cor- 

7 10 (1976): 598-602, 829-30, 833-34. 

8 The landmark Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774), following the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1768-74, granted Russia important trade, diplomatic, and religious rights 
in the Ottoman Empire, including freedom of passage for Russian pilgrims to Jeru¬ 
salem. Article Eight stipulated that “no ... contribution, duty, or other tax shall be 
exacted from those pilgrims and travelers by any one whomsoever, either at Jerusa¬ 
lem or elsewhere, or on the road. ... During their sojourn in the Ottoman Empire, 
they shall not suffer the least wrong or inj ury; but, on the contrary, shall be under the 
strictest protection of the laws, ” An English translation of the treaty appears in Jacob 
C. Hurewitz, ed.. The Middle East and North Africa in World Politics: A Documen¬ 
tary Record, Volume 1: European Expansion, 1535-1914 (New Haven, CT: Yale 
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respondence with Ambassador Stroganov, Dashkov offers further 
detail on the current status of the shrines, the contending claims of 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians, and the situation of the patri¬ 
archate of Jerusalem.^ 

In preparing these selected passages for publication, I have relied 
on the Dashkov travelogue included in a recently published 
anthology of nineteenth-century Russian travel literature on the 
holy lands. I have endeavored to render the narrative into clear 
and idiomatic English without modifying its essential spirit or 
meaning. Though in a few spots I have made slight changes in 
Dashkovs sentence structure, syntax, and punctuation, to make 
the composition more readable, I have generally remained faithful 
to the particulars of the author s style, including his use of exclama¬ 
tion marks. Any material in parenthesis is part of Dashkovs origi¬ 
nal text; I have added brackets for my own emendations, transla¬ 
tions of foreign terms, and brief explications. I have retained 
Dashkov s notes, either summarizing or translating his comments, 
and have added some notes of my own for supplemental 
information and relevant sources on certain topics. 

All dates are in the Old Style Julian calendar, which in the nine¬ 
teenth century lagged twelve days behind the New Style Gregorian 
calendar. Clarification is needed on Dashkovs usage of the term 
“Turks.” Frequently, he is referring to Ottoman Muslims, both 
Turks and Arabs; yet in some cases he differentiates between the 
two groups, as when he mentions Arab Muslims of Jerusalem or 
bedouin Arab tribes of Palestine. More confusion reigns when he 
cites “Greeks,” “Greek religion,” or “Greek church.” The official 
Ottoman designation for Orthodox Christian subjects, Millet-i 

University Press, 2nded., 1975), 92-101. 

9 Popoff, La question des lieux saints de Jerusalem dans la correspondance diplomatique 
Russe, 112-35, 140-45. 

10 K. Urguzova et al., eds., Sviatye mesta vblizi i izdali: Putevye zametki msskikhpisatelei 
V poloviny XIX veka (Mosco'w: Vostochnaia literatura, RAN and Shkola-Press, 

1995), 17-36, 289-300. This noteworthy anthology, with explanatory notes and a 
helpful introduction, contains passages from the Near Eastern travels of Osip I. 
Senkovskii, Andrei N. Murav’ev, Avraam S. Norov, and Petr A. Viazemskii. 
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Rum, or Greek millet, encompassed all Orthodox believers in the 
sultans domain, including Serbs, Romanians, Bulgars, Vlachs, 
Albanians, Arabs, as well as Greeks.** Since Greeks or Hellenized 
Orthodox often controlled the patriarchates, coffers, and adminis¬ 
trative offices of the church’s ecclesiastical hierarchy until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, it was quite common for travelers 
and scholars to use “Greek faith” or “Greek church” to signify the 
Eastern Orthodox church in Ottoman-ruled lands. Thus, for 
Dashkov, “Greek religion” and “Greek church” are usually synony¬ 
mous with the Eastern Orthodox faith and church in the Ottoman 
Empire, while “Greeks” often refers to Ottoman Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians. To complicate matters, in addition to “Greeks,” Dashkov 
identifies various other Eastern Orthodox sects or churches—Syri¬ 
ans, Georgians, Abyssinians, Maronites, Copts, Armenians—with 
competing claims to the holy places. 

$ $ 5 

Dmitrii V. Dashkov, "Russkie poklonniki v lerusalem. Otryvok 
iz puteshestviia po Gretsii i Palestine v 1820godu” (“Russian 
Pilgrims in Jerusalem. An Excerpt jrom a Journey to Greece and 
Palestine in 1820") 

... It is impossible to imagine anything more desolate than the 
environs of Jerusalem: mountains, precipices, ravines without 
greenery, nearly treeless, everywhere blanketed with round stones; 
it appeared as if a shower of stones had fallen from the sky upon this 
ungodly land. Around midday, exhausted by the intense heat, we 
ascended a height and saw before us a line of crenelated walls and 
towers, surrounded by neither settlements nor scattered huts and 
looking as though they wete stirring slightly in the middle of the 
desert. Upon first glance at these ancient ramparts—^the city of David, 

11 Richard Clogg, “The Greek Millet in the Ottoman Empire,” in Benjamin Braude 
and Bernard Lewis, eds., Christians andJews in the Ottoman Empire: The Function¬ 
ing of a Plural Society y 2 vols, (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1982), 1:185-202. 
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Herod, and Godfrey of Bouillon—thousands of recollections, each 
more vivid than the other, each more holy than the other, press 
against the heart. Let cold-hearted minds deride the raptures of 
worshipers! Here, at the foot of Zion, everyone is a Christian, 
everyone a believer, who has but retained an ardent heart and a love 
for the majestic! 

Greek monks, notified in advance from Jaffa, met us at the west¬ 
ern gate (Bab al-Khalil), welcomed us on behalf of the second epis¬ 
copal deputy, Procopius (the chief deputy, the archbishop of Ara¬ 
bian Petra, was visiting his diocese at that time), and took us to the 
monastic house set aside for [pilgrims], located near the patriarch¬ 
ate and the Church of the Resurrection [Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
cher].^^ They provided us with the greatest possible aid and com¬ 
fort in this hospitable sanctuary, and in absolute freedom we 
devoted ourselves to worshiping sacred places and to seeing every 
noteworthy site in and around the city. 

I will not begin to relate what erudite and perceptive travelers 
have already described countless times, about which so many have 
argued and continue to argue, expounding differently the tales of 
the ancients. Every pace in the new [city of] Jerusalem is measured; 
but the extent of the old city is still subject to question, and the 
whereabouts of some spots, mentioned in the Old Testament and 
the Gospels, have not been satisfactorily determined. We know 
that the new city encompasses only a portion of the former [city], 
destroyed by Titus in 71 AD [sic]. Flavius Josephus .,. asserts that 

12 David, the second king of Israel and Judah after Saul, captured the fortress of Zion 
and supposedly wrote the Psalms. Herod the Great was king of Judea (37-34 BC) 
during the time of Jesus, while his son Herod Antipas ruled Galilee from 4 BC to 39 
AD. Godfrey of Bouillon, leader of the First Crusade, conquered Jerusalem in 1099 
and became the first Latin ruler of the Holy City and defender of the Lord’s Tomb. 

13 Petra, an early center of Christianity today located in Jordan, is renowned for its pic¬ 
turesque ancient tombs carved in the pink rock. Known to Roman Catholics as the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, and to Eastern Orthodox as the Church of the Res¬ 
urrection, this central shrine of Christianity contains a cavernous complex of cha¬ 
pels, altars, and passageways commemorating the places of Jesus’s crucifixion, 
burial, and resurrection. See Coiiasnon, The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusa¬ 
lem', and Vqiqis Jerusalem, 133-37, 203-6, 311-14, 437-42, 566-67, 572-79. 
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the circumference of the walls comprised thirty-three stadia [some¬ 
what more than 6.5 miles]; today it measures, according to the tes¬ 
timony of Maundrell, only 4,630 standard paces, or around three 
versts. Some critics, trying to reconcile on-site observations with 
the text of the Jewish historian, reduce the dimensions of his stadia; 
others simply accuse him of inaccuracy and exaggeration—though 
experience has proven that one should never be so quick to criticize 
ancient writers and that the most recent exact surveys have often 
corroborated their information, which had seemed like fables to us. 
The inquisitive can get an idea about the debates, which form the 
basis of various scholarly opinions on the location of Mount Zion, 
Golgotha, and related sites, having read the essay by d’Anville ... 
and the article by Ritter. ... ^^ Chateaubriand accepts the authority 
of the former in everything.Eschewing pointless repetitions, I 
shall offer Russian readers some personal observations on the cur- 


14 Dashkov refers to two of the most reliable sources on the topography and circumfer¬ 
ence of Jerusalem: The Jewish by Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (37—100 
ad), and A Journey Jrom Aleppo to Jerusalem, at Easter, AD 1697 (1703) by Heniy 
Maundrell (1665-1701), chaplain of the Aleppo factory of the English Levant 
Company. For more on these works, see Vex&is, Jerusalem, 42—43, 67-72, 77-89, 
516-24. A standard pace, covered by a step or a stride, extends an estimated three 
feet, in contrast to the Roman or geometric pace, which measures about five feet. 
One verst is the equivalent of about 3,500 feet. 

15 Dashkov cites the scholarly writings of French geographer and cartographer Jean- 
Baptiste Bourguignon d’Anville (1697-1782) {Dissertation sur Tetendue de 
Tancienne Jerusalem etde son temple, 1747) and of German geographer Karl Ritter 
(1779-1859) (Einleitungzur allgemeinen vergleichenden Geographie, 1817-18). 

16 Though he cites the names of various travelers and scholars who wrote about the 
holy sites of Jerusalem, Dashkov clearly regarded the romanticized account, 
Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem (1811), by Fran 9 ois Rene Chateaubriand (1768- 
1848), as one of the most valuable and perceptive travelogues he had read. Dashkov 
made numerous references to this hugely successful work, which appeared in twelve 
editions from 1811 to 1814. Ironically, Chateaubriand visited Jerusalem for only 
four days during his two-week tour of Palestine in 1806; yet his vivid but disparag¬ 
ing remarks on the region’s barren landscape, poverty, misery, and lawlessness, as 
well as his bias against Muslims, echoed in the travel literature of countless Euro¬ 
pean tourists and pilgrims, including Dashkov. For more on Chateaubriand’s 
highly subjective account of the Holy City, see Said, Orientalism, 169-79; Peters, 
Jerusalem, 545—46, 560—64, 578-83; and ^on, Jerusalem, 131—34. 
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rent state of the major places of worship and on the life of our com¬ 
patriots [Russian pilgrims] in Jerusalem. 

The foremost sacred place for Christians, the Lords Tomb, is 
located within the walls of the vast Church of the Resurrection, 
founded by St Helen around 326. In vain were doubts raised about 
the authenticity of this monument: a great many compelling 
proofs attest that Christians, in the course of the first three centu¬ 
ries [of the faith], preserved accurate knowledge about the site of 
the Saviors suffering and burial. [The early Christians], in the 
words of Gibbon, '‘marked the scene of every memorable event, in 
accordance with indisputable legend”.... ^^ A fire in October 1807 
[September 1808] destroyed nearly half the church. The tomb 
remained unharmed, but the cedar dome of the church, engulfed 
in flame, fell on the stone cast aside [by an angel] at the resurrection 
and smashed it to bits; the Greek Kafolikon [grecheskii Kafolikotiy or 
Greek chapel] and the adjoining side-altars burned down. Western 
Europe, which once shed rivers of blood for the possession of this 
sanctuary, looked indifferently upon its ruins. Some of the Greeks, 
in servitude and oppression, collected nearly seven million lev^^ 
(more than 4.5 million rubles), purchased the Porte’s permission 

17 Instead of identifying the source of this statement by the acclaimed English histo¬ 
rian Edward Gibbon (1737-94), Dashkov directs his readers to the writings of 
d’Anville and Chateaubriand for particulars on the holy places. 

18 Dashkov’s use Oh^lev (lion) refers to an Ottoman coin in Palestine called esedi (with 
the lion) or esedi gurus. The Levant did not have a common or standardized system 
of currency for business transactions in the early nineteenth century; Ottoman gold 
and silver coins circulated along with money from Austria, Spain, Venice, France, 
Holland, and Britain. For more on the confusing array of Levantine currencies, see 
Charles Issawi, The Economic History of Turkey, 180(T-1914 {Ch\c 2 .go: University of 
Chicago Press, 1980), 326-29; and Sevket Pamuk’s essay (“Evolution of the Otto¬ 
man Monetary System, 1326-1914”) in Halil Inalcik and Donald Quataert, eds., 
An Economic and Social History of the Ottoman Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 947-80. After much diplomatic and financial negotiation, 
the Sublime Porte eventually authorized Greek Christians to restore the Church of 
the Resurrection, supposedly after the payment^ of a bribe of nearly 2.5 million 
rubles, almost twice the cost of the rebuilding itself. On the fire of 1808 and the re¬ 
construction of the church, see E\on, Jerusalem, 69-70; and Idinopulos,/<emj^/pw, 
190. 
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for the price of gold, and restored the entire edifice on its former 
foundations, under the supervision of a mere kalfa, or self-taught 
apprentice. Old men, children, and women toiled with zeal, and 
many to this day take comfort in the memory that they hauled 
earth during the construction of the church. These offerings, along 
with other favorable circumstances, gained for our coreligionists 
the right to celebrate the divine liturgy at the Holy Sepulcher, a 
right confirmed by the hatti-sherif (edict) of Sultan Mahmud II 
[r. 1808-39], but still disputed by the Catholics. 

On entering the church, a worshiper with indignation sees a 
Turkish guard greedily sizing up the arrivals for collecting a fixed 
tax. His superior, as a sign of respect, often walks in front of them 
all the way to the altar, points to the holy sites with a chibouk 
[tobacco pipe with long stem], or disperses the throngs of people 
with a lash! ... About forty steps from the doors, in the middle of a 
majestic rotunda, a baldachin {kuvuklit) [an edicule or canopied 
altar] of yellowish marble rises over the Tomb of Christ and faces 
eastward; inside [the baldachin] one at first comes across the chapel 
of the angel and then the narrow grotto where, according to ancient 
tradition, the body [of Christ] was placed on a large stone, on the 
very mound that is today covered by a marble slab and illuminated. 
Thirty-six icon-lamps, from the cupola opening above, glimmer 
over [the marble slab] day and night. On this immortal sacrificial 
altar the bread and wine are prepared for the sacrament; at the start 
of the liturgy the vessels are brought to the side-chapel, where part 
of the stone cast aside by the angel serves as an altar. The walls of the 
baldachin, outside and inside, are adorned with fabrics—the occa¬ 
sion for many quarrels between the various denominations! 

At every step in this church, a believer finds traces of the magnif¬ 
icent act of redemption. Here, Christ was shackled and bound to 
the pillar; here, he appeared after the resurrection to Mary Mag¬ 
dalene and (if one is to believe legend) to the grieving Holy Mother; 

19 Dashkov provides this information in a footnote: “A fragment of the pillar is kept in 
the Franciscan monks’ chapel, behind an iron grille, in such a way so that worshipers 
are not able to kiss [the relic] but can only touch it with the tip of a walking-stick. 
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here, his cross was discovered. There, the stone of unction, on 
which his body was anointed with fragrances and wrapped in a 
shroud; the chapels of the mocking, of the division of the raiments, 
of the good thief, of centurion Longinus;^^ [and] the tombs of 
Joseph [of Arimathea] and Nicodemus. Overhead, at Golgotha, 
two small altars signify where Christ was nailed to the cross and 
where he was crucified. Below, the descent to the cave, where 
Empress Helen found the cross, excavating the blocked up foot of 
the hill....In vain did Emperor Hadrian [r. 117-38 AD] , during the 
time of persecution, try to appropriate these sites for idolatry, erect¬ 
ing a statue of Venus at Golgotha and a statue of Jupiter over the 
Lord s Tomb. These idols, instead of consigning the sacred objects 
of worship to oblivion, preserved their remembrance all the more, 
until the arrival in Jerusalem of the pious empress who secured the 
sign of the Christian faith on the ruins of paganism. 

Compact houses and a building that belongs to the Greek mon¬ 
astery press upon the outer walls of the church. The church previ¬ 
ously had two entrances: one, on the northern side, has been walled 
up, leaving only the entry through the southern gates, known as the 
holy doors. The Turks [who have been designated] to keep the keys 
are permitted to unlock the doors only in the presence of the 
mutevelli (tax agent or overseer), appointed by the pasha of Acre, 
and of the dragomans [interpreters] for the Greek, Catholic, and 
Armenian religious communities. Residents of the city and wor¬ 
shipers of all denominations then proceed to make the rounds of 
the various chapels without any restriction, but they are not 
allowed to conduct services at shrines that belong to other faiths. 
Some [pilgrims], obtaining permission from the religious authori¬ 
ties, stay for a time inside the church with alternating monks and 

The Catholics, in explaining this much resented precaution, claim that the Greeks 
have repeatedly tried to steal this sacred object. The Greek clergy, for their part, ac¬ 
cuse [the Catholics] of similar attempts, and even they shelter, behind a grille under 
an altar, part of the pillar which soldiers [used] to bind and scourge the Savior....” 

20 These side-chapels commemorate episodes and events associated with the 
crucifixion. 
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priests [who serve as guides]. [The pilgrims who stay] together with 
[the clergy] receive food through small openings in the doors and 
in the vault over the main Greek altar. 

And we, too, spent several days, for me unforgettable, in this 
holy solitude. All of the surroundings awakened ineffable feelings 
in my soul. Often, in the dead of night, when monks accustomed 
to this spectacle slept peacefully in cells, I stood leaning against the 
pedestal of a column in the middle of the spacious church. Cupo¬ 
las, galleries, and the entire Greek Kafolikon, all the way to the altar, 
were shrouded in darkness; but the sacred monuments appeared as 
though enveloped by rows of inextinguishable icon-lamps and 
resembled shining oases in a dark thicket. My imagination resur¬ 
rected the ancient past: the sufferings of the Righteous One; the 
source of life, emanating from here, when the inscribed tablets of 
Moses [Mosaic law] gave way to the New Testament; the triumph 
of the Crusaders, genuflecting before the magnificent tomb deliv¬ 
ered by their swords; and the crowning of the hero-leader with a 
diadem of thorn. I looked at the grave of Godfrey, and Tassos 
inspired canto rang in my ear!^' ... Toward morning these reveries 
were cut short by the ringing of a church bell in the wooden belfry; 
priests and deacons, with burning censers in their hands, flickered 
by like shadows; chants from the gathered worshipers harmonized 
with the sound of organs; and praise to God rose up in different 
languages, with different rites, but in a single church. ... 

All the places of worship [in the Church of the Resurrection] are 
divided among the Greeks, the Catholics, and the [Monophysite] 
Armenians. The Copts have only one altar, affixed to the 

21 Dashkov alludes to Tasso’s sixteenth-century epic Jerusalem Delivered^ which ex¬ 
alted the heroic feats of Godfrey of Bouillon, leader of the First Crusade. As for the 
controversy regarding the Greeks’ alleged destruction of Crusader crypts in the 
Church of the Resurrection during the shrine’s reconstruction after the 1808 fire, 
Dashkov weighs in: “The Greeks are mistakenly accused of damaging the tombs 
over the graves of Godfrey and his brother [and heir] Baldwin, erected in the period 
of Latin rule. Fire destroyed these monuments; but their sites are marked by brick 
mounds, and the Catholics themselves have always had the authority to restore the 
old tombs and inscriptions.” 
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baldachin, while the Syrians (Nestorians), the Georgians, the 
Abyssinians, and the Maronites ... have been removed by force 
from the church, or have voluntarily conceded their rights to other 
[religious] communities.^^ Each [denomination] adorns its prop¬ 
erty as it desires; but in those areas jointly controlled by two sects, 
the number of icons and icon-lamps has been set once and for all 
with the consent of the Turks. The sequence of services and rites 
has likewise been determined at great length by special regula¬ 
tions—and ever since then an immediate cause for discord, among 
Jerusalems Christians has ceased to exist. Mutual vexations still 
linger in hearts, and gold brought for the decoration of the church 
is still squandered in Acre, Damascus, and Tsargrad in order to 
harm rivals. At least the heads of the clergy, not passing up a chance 
to accuse each other of daily insults, try not to let monks take part 
in public and sordid quarrels, which formerly happened at the 
Holy Sepulcher, to the sorrow of coreligionists. 

[This] malice originates in the deep-rooted resentment of each 
denomination toward another and in the desire to exert exclusive 
control over the places where the blood of the Savior was shed for 
everyone. Ever since the division of the Roman church from the 
church in Constantinople, a spirit of meekness and love has rarely 
governed their relations. In the eyes of the Crusaders, the Greeks 
were almost worse than the worshipers of Mohammad; in the eyes 
of the Greeks, the Catholics did not have the right to be called 
Christian.^^ The spite inherited by [Catholics and Greeks] has not 
subsided even today, particularly in numerous seaside towns and 

22 For more on the varied Christian sects of Ottoman Jerusalem, and on Ottoman rule 
in Palestine, see the essays in volume 2 of Braude and Lewis, eds., Christians andJews 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

23 According to Dashkov’s note: “When present-day Greeks speak about Christians, 
they always mean themselves or Russians; Catholics are called Latins, Franks, or 
simply Westerners {oiDytikot )....” Dashkov gleaned additional material on sectar¬ 
ian disputes over the holy places from the travelogue by English chaplain Maundrell 
(see above, nl4), who voiced amazement at the intensity of these squabbles. Peters, 
Jerusalemy 516-24, with excerpts from Maundrell, one of Dashkov’s sources on 
Jerusalem. 
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on islands, subject to the Porte, where some of the inhabitants have 
embraced Roman [Catholic] doctrines. A Catholic who converts 
to Orthodoxy is subjected to a second baptism by the Greeks. On 
the other hand, a Catholic who has married an Orthodox woman 
must be divorced from her: this is what European clergy, born in 
the land of enlightenment and tolerance, preached in Smyrna in 
1817! “Of such wrath are the gods?”^"^ 

As for the Holy Sepulcher, both sides base their claims on official 
documents of various caliphs and sultans, from Umar [caliph, 
634-44] to Mahmud II. The Greeks want equality, but the Catho¬ 
lics—dominance, contending that this sacred ground is their prop¬ 
erty and that its custody belongs solely to them. Until the renova¬ 
tion of the great church (/ megali ekklisiUy as they [the Greeks] call 
the Church of the Resurrection), the Catholics did not permit the 
Orthodox to conduct services at the baldachin and, even after the 
hatti-sherifissntd in 1815, attempted to retrieve their lost advan¬ 
tages by utilizing the influence of their envoys at the Porte. A short¬ 
age of money and a dispute that broke out with the Armenians over 
the Church of the Nativity [in Bethlehem] compelled them to leave 
the Greeks in peace and to comply with the given situation. By 
virtue of this [arrangement], the Greeks and the Catholics take 
turns washing and sweeping the baldachin and the stone of unc¬ 
tion; they have an equal number of icons, icon-lamps, and candle¬ 
sticks and an equal right to decorate the walls with coverings. The 
Armenians are deprived of most of these privileges—they have 
only an icon above the doors and several icon-lamps. In all religious 
rites they occupy third place. 

The four-cornered stone columns, encircling the baldachin, and 
the upper and lower galleries are also apportioned among the 
denominations. The southern part of Golgotha belongs to the 
Catholics, while the Greeks have obtained from the Georgians the 
northern portion, where the cross stood. As for the site of its discov- 

24 Dashkov’s text cites the Latin phrase from VcigiYsAeneidiX. 11): “Tantaene animis 
coelestibus irae?” The line refers to battles among the gods and to the gods’ treat¬ 
ment of Aeneas during and after the Trojan War. 
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ery, the grotto itself, narrow and permeated with dampness, it is 
still in dispute among [the religious sects]. [The Catholics] do not 
allow the other denominations to place icon-lamps here, while [the 
Greeks] complain about the deliberate damage of marble slabs set 
[in the grotto] by the Orthodox faithful.^^ 

But, censuring justifiably these feuds, we maintain that the 
mode of eastern [Ottoman] judicial proceedings contributes a 
great deal to their continuation. The verdicts of kadis [Muslim 
judges] are based almost always on the testimonies of witnesses, 
especially of Muslims; and that is why each litigant tries to win over 
to his side the church guards and Jerusalems notables.^^ To con¬ 
vince them that a law is beyond question, custom and long stand¬ 
ing are essential; in the eyes of the Turks, both are more important 
than lifeless official documents. For example (according to their 
notions), the baldachin is controlled by the religious community 
that sweeps and decorates it; knowing this, each sect is afraid to 
yield to a rival and resists adamantly the smallest change. Moreover, 
the pashas, mutesellims [deputy governors], and kadis constantly 
nourish hostility among the Christians for their own interests. Pro¬ 
tecting certain [denominations] today, tomorrow they promise 
others staunch intercession and rejoice in the rise of complaints 
and denunciations. In 1819, the pasha of Damascus, the chief 
authority over Jerusalem, allowed the Armenians, for sixty thou- 

25 Dashkov chose to omit many details about the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, as¬ 
serting that these facts, while indispensable for anyone who wanted an exact picture 
of the shrine, “would be tedious and obscure” in his narrative. He anticipated, how¬ 
ever, that his readers’ curiosity would “soon be satisfied with the publication of the 
exquisite and complete plan of the great church, made on site by academician 
Vorob’ev.” The painter Maksim N. Vorob’ev (1787-1855), appointed professor at 
Russia’s Academy of Fine Arts in 1823, accompanied Dashkov on his trip to Jerusa¬ 
lem. Dashkov extolled the artistic talents of his travel companion, reporting that 
Vorob’ev’s drawings would include particulars on the main religious denomina¬ 
tions in the church, their icons and icon-lamps, and related matters. 

26 “Notables” refers to the leading and most influential families in Ottoman Jerusa¬ 
lem. For more on these local elites, not just in Jerusalem but in other parts of the Ot¬ 
toman Levant, see Donald Quataert, The Ottoman Empire, 1700-1922 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), 46-50, 62-64, 101-7. 
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sand lev, to cut a doorway near their altar in the Bethlehem church, 
to the great annoyance of the Catholics; and the latter were offered 
a chance, for a lower price, to rescind the granted permission. They 
did not pay [the pasha] the requested fee—^and so the door 
remained open. During the next year, setting up camp outside the 
walls of the city with a caravan headed for Mecca, he exacted from 
the Armenians another thirty thousand lev and for a second time 
proposed to the Catholics the very same conditions.... If it is true 
that laws and governments shape the morality of people every¬ 
where, then an impartial observer must look to the spirit of Turkish 
rule to find fault for the vices he condemns. 

It is hard to calculate the cost to Jerusalems Christians for the 
sham tolerance of the Porte and for the indulgence of local authori¬ 
ties. Based on information we gathered, the Greeks spent around 
fifty thousand lev on presents in the course of only one month, 
August 1820. We can add to this [sum] the basic expenses for 
church building, for the [Jerusalem] patriarchate, and for similar 
purposes—and we affirm that rumors of secret monastic riches, 
supposedly increasing every year through lavish offerings, are just 
as mythical as the tale of Abulkazem’s inexhaustible treasury in Ara¬ 
bian stories.^^ On the contrary, at the time of our visit, the monks 
of all the religious communities were reduced to extremity. The 
Catholics, seldom encountering Latin pilgrims and receiving very 
meager assistance from Rome, unexpectedly lost [income from] 
the large estates in Spain seized by the cortes [representative assem¬ 
blies]. The Greeks barely could pay their debts and support them¬ 
selves with the revenues from lands and monasteries, outside Pales- 

27 According to Dashkov, at least one recent travelogue on Greece repeated the un¬ 
founded and unconfirmed story that the Greek monastery near the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher contained an undisclosed amount of wealth in a secret treasury, 
coveted by sultans, who had yet to discover its exact whereabouts. Based on his own 
investigations, Dashkov adamantly refuted these rumors, declaring that the monas¬ 
tery’s treasury consisted only of pilgrims’ offerings and other church revenues. “In 
the monastery’s sacristy we saw silver chandeliers, crucifixes, Gospels, and gold-em¬ 
broidered vestments, for the most part the work of Russian craftsmanship; but many 
of the sacristies on Mount Athos surpass [this collection] in wealth.” 
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tine, that belong to the Holy Sepulcher and with the oflFerings from 
Orthodox worshipers. Even the Armenians, the wealthiest of all 
Eastern Christians, were nearly ruined after the misfortune which 
befell their coreligionist sarafs (bankers) in Constantinople in 
1819, some of whom were executed while others were sentenced to 
captivity by edict of the sultan. 

Let us return to our report. Several ruins to the southeast of the 
great church mark the road of suffering {via dolorosa )along 
which the Savior trod from the Pretorium to Golgotha. Citing tes¬ 
timony from the holy fathers and other writers, one finds there the 
houses of Pilate and of the pious woman Veronica, the dwelling of 
the evil rich man, the place where the Holy Mother met her Son 
carrying the cross, [and] the gates of judgment which sentenced 
criminals to death outside the city walls. But ancient legends are 
incomplete regarding [the Way of the Cross]; they need to be aug¬ 
mented by tales from mirhadjis (guides) and by the imagination of 
worshipers. We thus mention the houses of high priests Annas and 
Caiaphas, of SS Joachim and Anne, the prison of Apostle Peter, and 
so on. Time, Jerusalem s many periods of captivity, and the oppres¬ 
sive Muslim yoke have erased nearly all traces of these secondary 
monuments of Christianity. 

On the site where, according to general opinion. Apostle James 
was sentenced to death, a magnificent cloister stands, owned in 
turn by the Georgians, the Greeks, and the Armenians. The last [of 
these religious communities] (so they say) seized it by force during 
the patriarchate of Paisios. Today [the cloister] is under the author¬ 
ity of a separate Armenian patriarch, who is subject neither to the 
[catholicus-patriarch] of Echmiadzin nor to the [patriarch] of 
Constantinople.^^ Only through offerings have the Greeks been 

28 The Way of the Cross traced the path or last steps of Jesus across Jerusalem, from his 
trial by Pontius Pilate to his execution, burial, and resurrection. See Vtitvs, Jemsa- 
lem, 155-56, 501-3. 

29 When Paisios, patriarch of Jerusalem from 1646 to 1660, visited Moscow in 1649, 
the Armenian clergy succeeded in obtaining the sultan’s permission to acquire the 
cloister. The “separate Armenian patriarch” refers to the bishop of the Armenian 
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able to retain possession of their major monastery, which is all the 
more important to them because of its proximity to the Church of 
the Resurrection. The episcopal deputies reside here, welcoming pil¬ 
grims during the initial days of arrival: scattered about [the monastic 
complex] are small churches and cells, in no particular order, amid 
open vestibules and passageways; and nearby stand granaries for the 
sustenance of the many monks and Orthodox Arabs. 

The Franciscan Order controls the Catholic convent of the 
Franks. Its abbot, officially recognized as the guardian of the Holy 
Sepulcher [on behalf of the Catholics], is usually replaced every 
three years.^^ 

... The southern part of Mount Zion, formerly within the walls, 
today is located outside the city. The Last Supper took place there; 
the tombs of David and Solomon are also there, in a mosque where 
the Turks do not allow believers of different faiths. On the same hill 
one can find the cemetery for Jerusalems Christians of all denomi¬ 
nations (pilgrims are buried in Potters Field), while at the foot of 
the slope, spouting from stone, flows the pool of Siloam, evoked by 
the poet of Paradise Lost when summoning the celestial Muse: 

... if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloas brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God. .. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat, covered in ruins, separates the Mount 

community in Jerusalem, whose title was raised to patriarch by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The town of Echmiadzin, capital of the ancient Christian king¬ 
dom of Armenia, continued to serve as the center of the Armenian church and the 
place of residence of the catholicus-patriarch. 

30 Dashkov writes that in addition to the monastic house attached to the Orthodox pa¬ 
triarchate of Jerusalem, the Greeks owned several other monasteries and nunneries 
in the Holy City. The most noteworthy, he recounts, were “John the Baptist, for the 
beauty :*f its church and entire structure; St. Nicholas, which has a school for Arabs; 
[and] St. George, with a hospital and an alms-house for elderly men.” 

31 In 1342, Pope Clement VI designated the Franciscan Order the official caretaker of 
the holy places for Roman Catholics. On the Franciscans in the Holy City, see Pe¬ 
ters,/(Prwj/i/fw, 369-70,498—501, 506-9, 556-61, 580-84; and Idinopulos,/<fr«- 
salem^ 186-89. 

32 Dashkov’s text includes these English lines from John Milton. 
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of Olives, shaded in places with olive trees, from Zion and Moriah. 
A turbid stream, supposedly the brook of Kedron, flows in the mid¬ 
dle of the valley during rainy season; but it dries up altogether in 
summer and fall. The masterly pen of Chateaubriand vividly 
depicted this thicket where, according to the prophet Joel, the 
entire human race will be assembled at some point for judgment: 

The stones in the cemetery of the Jews are piled up, like a heap of 
fragments, at the base of the settlement of Siloam; it is difficult to 
distinguish the huts themselves from the graves that surround 
them. Three ancient monuments tower above this field of destruc¬ 
tion, the tombs of Zechariah, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom. Before 
ones eyes lies sad Jerusalem, over which the slightest smoke is not 
visible [and] from which not a sound is heard; gazing at the desola¬ 
tion of the mountains, where no living creature stirs, and at all 
those graves in disorder, broken, smashed to bits, ajar, one can 


to judgment, and that the dead are ready to rise from the valley. 

The site of the Lord s ascension is thought to be on the middle 
summit of the Mount of Olives. The remains of a splendid church, 
erected in the time of Constantine \d. 337], have been turned into a 
mosque. [This prompts] the observation that from time immemo¬ 
rial Muslims have appropriated for themselves all the heights 
around the city. They believe that during the final days of the 
world, the wild [warrior tribes] Gog and Magog will besiege the 
prophet Jesus Christ in Jerusalem and occupy the adjacent moun¬ 
tains; from [the summits] they will fling shafts that strike the heads 
of the impudent, staining them with blood. 

Returning from [the Mount of Olives] to the gates of Geth- 
semane and descending the valley all the way to the brook of 
Kedron, worshipers with zeal visit the Tomb of the Holy Mother 
located in a grotto. The Orthodox and the Armenians celebrate the 
liturgy at this shrine; the Catholics do not have this right. When 

33 Dashkov does not provide a citation for this Chateaubriand passage. I have trans¬ 
lated Dashkov’s Russian rendition of Chateaubriand’s evocative vignette. 
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the enmity among Christians of the East ceases, the first pledge of 
mutual tolerance and peace will be their equal participation in a 
service at this sacred place, revered by all the sects. ,.. 

A detailed account of Jerusalems famous sites can be found in 
every travelogue, from the fourth century ... to the present.^"^ All 
the information is similar, and recent travelers repeat what was said 
before, most likely unintentionally. Relying on them, let me add a 
few words about the location of the Saviors birth, respected even 
by the Muslims. 

The road to Bethlehem lies due south past Mount Zion and the 
Greek Monastery of Elijah the Prophet. In the valleys one comes 
across sown fields and vineyards; traces of age-old industriousness 
are visible on the stony hills, notched with terraces for the planting 
of vines and fig trees. 

The large [Church of the Nativity] in Bethlehem, built in a cru¬ 
ciform shape, was once quite splendid; four rows of marble pillars 
of rare beauty still stand intact at the altar. [The church] belongs to 
the Greeks and the Armenians. Latin monks in vain request a por¬ 
tion of it for themselves. ... Along the sides of the main sanctuary, 
two staircases lead to the Holy Nativity; there, on the eastern wall, 
marked by a silver star, where the Christ Child was born, an altar is 
placed for the Orthodox and the Armenians to celebrate the mass. 
The manger stood nearby, in a spacious hollow, where today one 
finds a Catholic altar. The entire grotto is lined with precious 

34 Dashkov’s narrative cites the earliest extant travelogue on the holy places, the ac¬ 
count by the Pilgrim from Bordeaux who visited Palestine in the year 333, 
Itinerarium a Burdigala Hierusalem. Dashkov’s footnote makes reference to the 
Greek-language Proskynitarion, published in Vienna in 1787, on prayer rituals and 
places of worship in Jerusalem, and to previous Russian travel writing on the holy 
places. “Of the works by Russian pilgrims, worthy of attention are the descriptions 
of Vasilii Barskii, who worshiped at the Holy Sepulcher in 1726 and 1729; of 
ieromonakh [monk] Meledi, 1793-94; and of the serf of Count Sheremetev, Kir 
Bronnikov, 1820-21, noteworthy because of the author’s rank and because of the 
dangers he was exposed to on his return voyage to the fatherland, at the start of the 
Greek war.” For bibliographical material on the travelogues of Barskii, Meletii, and 
Bronnikov, see Stavrou and Weisensel, Russian Travelers to the Christian Easty 70- 
73, 129-30, 171. 
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marble and illuminated by icon-lamps, with each denomination 
having its own fixed number. 

Bethlehem’s Arabs have partially converted to the Christian 
faith; but this has not mollified their harsh customs. They make a 
good bit of money, fashioning from bone and mother-of-pearl the 
rosaries and crosses bought by devout visitors. 

In general, the arrival of worshipers in Jerusalem coincides with 
the harvest season for local inhabitants. Only this [the coming of 
pilgrims] animates a land, for a long time now not flowing with 
milk and honey, where agriculture has declined and there is no 
industry, where the population has fallen victim to robbery and to 
all sorts of violence, where, eventually, according to the words of 
Chateaubriand, ‘each village dies off annually hut by hut and 
family by family, and soon only a cemetery marks the site of a previ¬ 
ous settlement. 

The Greeks and the Armenians visit the holy places more than 
[other denominations]. The zeal of the former is worthy of special 
amazement; having preserved their existence as a nation, the faith 
has been a major consolation for them in servitude. They have 
gathered from everywhere, without distinction of gender and age; 
fathers of families have brought to Palestine the fruit of many years’ 
hard work, leaving children in need; old men, fortified by desire 
(like the aged worshiper in the beautiful sonnet by Petrarch: ‘An 
old man white as snow set out on the road”^^^), dragged themselves 
along on crutches to the tomb of the being, whose presence they 
hoped to receive in heaven. Many, having kept their vow, dedicated 
the rest of [their] life to religious worship in church. The number of 
Orthodox pilgrims, before 1821, sometimes reached about three 
thousand—among them were around two hundred Russians. 

Our embassy [in Istanbul] has done its utmost to afford the 
greatest possible assistance and protection to our compatriots in 

35 Dashkov does not give a citation here. I have translated Dashkov’s Russian rendi¬ 
tion of Chateaubriand’s commentary. 

36 Dashkov’s text quotes the Italian line from the Petrarch sonnet: “Movesi’l vecchiarel 
Canute e bianco.” 
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Ottoman lands. [Russian pilgrims] usually sailed from Odessa in 
late August and on arriving in Constantinople stayed [in a specially 
designated spot] out of doors, where they were not subjected to the 
plague or to insults from the Turkish mob; the poor received mone¬ 
tary help. The envoy notified the patriarch of the Holy City [Jeru¬ 
salem] about their accommodation, free of charge, on a ship that 
departed every year in early September with worshipers; besides 
passports [the envoy] gave them firmans (edicts of the sultan), 
exempting Russian subjects from any tax during the journey and at 
the Church [of the Resurrection], where other Christians have to 
pay around twenty-four/ff [apiece] for entry. In Jaffa, [Russian pil¬ 
grims] were received as guests in the Greek metochion [monastic 
residence, cloister, or living quarters] and were satisfied with every¬ 
thing, provided customarily at the monastery’s expense: for this 
[hospitality] they left the abbot a small donation. 

Many trekked on foot from [Jaffa], while the wealthy and the 
infirm could rent saddle-horses for a low price.^^ On reaching Jerusa¬ 
lem, they spent the first few days at the patriarchate and gave contribu¬ 
tions to the church treasury, however much they wanted; but those 
who desired to enter the names of their relatives in a remembrance 
book for eternal prayer for the dead paid fifty lev or more for each 
[name], depending on their means. They then selected for themselves 
cells in various cloisters for the entire winter. Rent and food, the most 
moderate, cost from one hundred fifty to two hundred lev. 

In anticipation of Lent, pilgrims visited the closest places of wor¬ 
ship, in Bethlehem, Bethany, Nazareth, and other towns. Some 
even traveled to Mount Sinai, via Gaza and Suez. 

The throng of people in Jerusalem grows with the approach of 
Easter. Armenians and Asiatic Greeks gather in droves from 
Karamania, Syria, and Egypt; Georgians are also with them. The 
entire city comes to life, especially on Holy Saturday, when the holy 

37 Dashkov specified distances in a footnote: “From Jaffa to Jerusalem it [the distance] 
is thought to be around sixty versts (twelve hours [by horse]). From Jerusalem to Jeri¬ 
cho not more than twenty verstSy and from Jericho to the Jordan River about fifteen 
versts. 
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fire makes its appearance.^® After the holy days, the mutesellim and 
a detachment of troops accompany the worshipers to Jericho and 
the Jordan River; and shortly afterwards they return to their native 
land via the route they came. Passage from Jaffa to Constantinople, 
on a good ship and with necessary provisions, costs around a hun¬ 
dred lev. 

Adding to this estimate another one hundred eighty or two hun¬ 
dred lev for offerings to various monasteries and churches during 
the entire stay in Palestine, for the rental of horses, and for other 
small items, we calculate that the basic expenses for our pilgrims 
did not exceed five hundred rubles. But many of them arrived 
without any money whatsoever and had to attend to monks or seek 
alms near the gates of the patriarchate, where they never are refused 
food. For alms to help these needy pilgrims, and also for their 
supervision, [the embassy] has dispatched to Jaffa a special official 
with the rank of vice-consul.... The events of 1821 have impeded 
this endeavor [to assist pilgrims] and made the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulcher difficult for Russians.^^ 

38 In a lengthy footnote on the miraculous appearance of the holy fire over the tomb of 
Christ, Dashkov refers readers to the works of Russian pilgrims and travelers who 
had witnessed this sacred event. Drawing on their experiences and observations, he 
then offers his own summary: “With the mutesellim [deputy governor] and the Ar¬ 
menian clergy in attendance, all the candles and icon-lamps in the church are extin¬ 
guished—except for those in the Catholic section. The Greek hierarch enters the 
kuvuklii [baldachin or edicule] alone and with a cotton wick gathers the light that, 
resembling beads of sweat, arises on the marble slab of the Holy Sepulcher. Others 
relate that it appears in the form of a bright nonflammable flame and that one can 
place it by hand in a vessel without getting burned. leromonakh Meletii writes that 
the light shines on the lid of the tomb like small scattered beads of color that turn red 
when they run together. The Catholics are not at all willing to believe this phenome¬ 
non. Be that as it may, the [Greek] hierarch carries the burning tapers from the 
grotto to the chapel of the angel and places them in two small openings: one [of 
them] for the Armenians, the other for the Orthodox, from whom the fire overflows 
the church like a river (according to Meletii), to the accompaniment of loud excla¬ 
mations: ‘There is no faith, but the Christian faith!’“ For more on the holy fire, see 
Elon,/ifr«itf/ew, 70-71,209-13; and VtXjtiSy Jerusalem, 261-67,523-24,571-78. 

39 The outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821 strained Russian-Otto- 
man diplomatic relations, disrupted Russia’s trade in the Black Sea and the Levant, 
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... The permanent residents of Jerusalem are thought to number 
around thirteen thousand, the vast majority of them Arab Mus- 
lims;"^^ among them, however, are some Christians. These persons, 
on the whole, are quite poor and live on alms from Greek and 
Catholic monasteries. 

Turks control all of the town administration. We noted above 
that the pasha of Damascus has jurisdiction over Jerusalem; but the 
duty from pilgrims for access to the Holy Sepulcher belongs to the 
pasha of Acre and is collected by his miltevelli^^ This unusual 
arrangement is highly unfavorable for European monks, since it 
exposes them to a double burden and damages the intercession of 
consuls residing in Acre and Jaffa. The mutesellim is appointed 
from Damascus, and the mullah (supreme judge) directly from 
Constantinople; the latter enjoys great respect. 

.. .While visiting the monasteries of Palestine, we did not forget 
to examine their libraries—although the lack of success of our 
investigations on Mount Athos left us with little hope [that we 
would find anything] here. The patriarchate [library] contains 
some manuscripts: but all are prayer-books, Lives of the Fathers, 
and works of the church fathers. Official documents, relating to the 
customs of the Greeks, were sent to Constantinople a long time 
ago; other records we saw are interesting only because they supple¬ 
ment the sad picture of abuses endured by Jerusalems Christians. 

On 14 September, the day of the Exaltation of the Cross, we ven- 

and greatly reduced the numbers of Russian pilgrims making the journey to Pales¬ 
tine during the 1820s. 

40 Dashkov claims in his note that it was impossible to verify the accuracy of this popu¬ 

lation estimate, because “in all of Turkey there are neither birth records nor a poll- 
tax census.” Jerusalem, 564-65. and Kamil J. Asali, “Jerusalem under the Ot¬ 
tomans, 1516-1831 AD,” in Kamil J. Asali, Jerusalem in History: 3000 BC to the 

Present Day (London: Kegan Paul International, rev. ed., 1997), 220, cite a popula¬ 
tion figure of twelve thousand for Jerusalem in 1806. Thus, Dashkov’s approxima¬ 
tion of thirteen thousand in 1820 may very well be accurate. 

41 Dashkov explains in a note: “We were told that the pasha of Acre receives these reve¬ 
nues in his capacity as guardian of the central mosque in the town of Ramleh, which 
is under his direct authority, and that the land near the Church of the Resurrection 
belongs to [the mosque].” 
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crated the Lords Tomb and all the sacred objects in the great 
church for the last time. The archbishop of Gethsemane celebrated 
the liturgy at Golgotha; later a ceremonial procession began from 
the Greek Kafolikon to the grotto of St Helen. The church hierarch 
held upright a silver Crucifix that contained part of the Life-giving 
cross; behind him the procession carried banners, crosses, icons; 
[and] the congregation covered the steps of the staircases with 
green branches and flowers. During the service the [archbishop] 
thrice raised the symbol of salvation at the very place of its 
discovery. 

On the same day, we bid farewell to the gracious episcopal depu¬ 
ties and, hiring escorts from the mutesellim for the journey to Acre, 
left the Holy City. ... 
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The Notion of Freedom in Khomiakov’s 
Teaching on the Church 

Joost van Rossum^ 


The year 2004 marked the bicentennial anniversary of the birth of 
Alexis Stepanovich Khomiakov (1804—1860), who is known as the 
main spokesman for the Slavophile Movement, and, in general, as 
one of the main representatives of the Russian “intelligentsia” in 
the nineteenth century. But he is also known, and that is what inter¬ 
ests us here, as the one who started a renewal of Orthodox theology, 
in particular ecclesiology, after two centuries of “Western captivity” 
of Orthodox academic theology. Most theologians agree that his 
influence has been crucial for Orthodox ecclesiology, but at the same 
time they are also eager to point out the shortcomings of his theolog¬ 
ical thought (e.g. Lossky, Florovsky, Zizioulas). In an earlier article I 


have already ^iven a more or less detailed analysis of his reflections on* 
the Church."^ In this article I am going to reflect more precisely on 


the theme of freedom which permeates his religious 


thought. 


According to Khomiakov, the two main characteristics of the 
Church are “unity” and “freedom.” His disciple and friend George 
Samarine wrote that Khomiakovs theological work consisted 
mainly in pointing out that the unity of the Church is not opposed 
to its freedom.^ Khomiakov developed his theological thought 


1 This article is based on a paper, presented at a Conference that was held in Kiev, 15- 
17 June, 2004, on the theme “Orthodoxy and the Slavophile Tradition in Russsian 
Religious Thought.” 

2 Joost van Rossum, “A. S. Khomiakov and Orthodox Ecclesiology,” 5VTQ35 (1991): 
67-82. For a general introduction to the philosophical and theological thought of 
Khomiakov and its historical context see the two volumes by A. Gratieux, A S. 
KhomiakovetleMouvementSlavophile, LesHommes;Lesdoctrines{? 2 ins\ Cerf, 1939). 

3 G. Samarine, Preface aux oeuvres theobgiques de A. S. Khomiakov^ tr. A Gratieux 
(Paris, 1939), 55, n.2: “Le probleme central de route Tapolog^tique de Khomiakov 
est Taccord de I’unit^ et de la liberty.” 
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within a polemical and apologetic context. This is to be explained 
by the cultural context in which he produced his entire body of 
theological reflections. The main issue of Slavophilism concerned 
the relation between Russian or Slavic culture and the culture of the 
“West” (that is, Western Europe). The Slavophiles attacked espe¬ 
cially the “rationalism” of Western intellectual thought. One 
should keep in mind that Slavophilism was an offspring of Roman¬ 
ticism. And Romanticism can be seen as a reaction against the 
rationalism and optimism of the “Enlightenment” of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. This explains why Khomiakov considered the 
Churches of the West, both “Romanism” (that is the word he used) 
and Protestantism, as products of “rationalism.”"^ In our age of ecu¬ 
menism, of course, we are more inclined to search for that which 
we have in common than for that which separates us. But 
Khomiakov s main idea or vision was correct: the Reformation is an 
offshoot from Roman Catholicism, and, therefore, “Western” 
Christianity and the ambient culture, have to be regarded as a 
whole.^ Orthodox Christianity and culture have developed along 
different pathways. That is why theologians from the “West” and 
the “East” often speak different languages. It also explains the 
frustrations which are felt in many ecumenical encounters. 

According to Khomiakov, the Churches in the West have consis¬ 
tently excluded one of the two main principles of the Church: 
“unity” or “freedom.” In Roman Catholicism the stress on the 
unity of the Church excludes the fundamental freedom of its mem¬ 
bers. The Reformation, on the contrary, leaves more room for the 
freedom of the person, but this freedom is to the detriment of its 
unity. It is only in Orthodoxy, Khomiakov holds, that these two 
principles exist together, and are not opposed to each other.^ Only 
the Orthodox Church is truly “catholic,” or, according to the sla- 

4 A. S. KhomiakofF, UEglise latine et le protestantisme au point de vue de lEglise 
d'Orient (Lausanne et Vevey, 1872), 64. Cf. p. 181: “Leur base commune est le 
rationalisme.” This book is a collection of several brochures and letters, written di¬ 
rectly in French. 

5 Ibid., 41: Protestantism is “originally the legitimate child of Romanism.” 

6 Ibid., 287 
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vonic translation of the Creed, soborny. According to Khomiakov, it 
was no accident that the Slavic translators chose this term, rather 
than a term which has the meaning of “universal,” for example, 
vsemirnyj or vselensky. The word soborny^ which has as its root the 
notion of “gathering together” {sobirat) y could be translated as 
“having a unity in freedom.”^ 

It should be noted that the substantive sobornost, which is 
derived from the adjective “soborny,” was used by 
Khomiakov himself “on remarkably few occasions,” as several 
scholars have pointed out.^ This is important, for often the 
Slavophiles are accused of having taken the Russian peasant 
commune, the miroi obschtschinUy as the model for their con¬ 
cept of the Church. What was Khomiakov thinking of when 
he spoke and wrote on the Church? It seems evident that his 
first inspiration came from the Church as it is manifested in 
the concrete life of the faithful: its liturgy, the liturgical year, 
the feasts and the fasting days. Khomiakovs “Church-mind- 
edness” {tserkovnost) was remarked by his contemporaries, 
even to the amusement of the so-called “intelligentsia.” He 
strictly kept the rules of the fast, for example, even when he 
was traveling.^ There is even a hint of “Eucharistic 
ecclesiology” in his writings, when he makes the remark that 
in the Eucharist “the spiritual unity of the Church finds its 
heavenly crown on earth.This suggests that, at least as far 
as Khomiakov himself is concerned (I do not speak here 
about his disciples), the notion of sobornost has its deepest 
roots in the liturgical and eucharistic assembly of the 
Church. ^ ^ 

7 Ibid., 397f. “L’Eglise catholique c’est TEglise qui est ‘selon tous,’ ou ‘selon Tunit^ de 
tous,’ I’Eglise de Funanimit^ libre, de Funanimite parfaite ...” (p. 398). 

8 Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, “A. S. Khomiakov’s Religious Thought,” 5VTQ 23 
(1979): 87-100, at 92, nl5. Peter K. ChristofF,.d« Introduction to Nineteenth-Cen¬ 
tury Russian Slavophilism^ vol. I, A. S. Xomjakov. 

9 Cf. Samarine, Preface^ 46f. 

10 Khomiakov, UEglisey 272. 

11 It is true that Khomiakov sometimes uses the word obschtschina both for the Russian 
peasant commune and as a synonym for “Church.” Cf Christoff, Introductiony 
153f,n35. 
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The originality of Khomiakovs remarks on the Church lies first of 
all in their non-scholastic approach. The Church is for him an 
experience, a living reality, rather than a chapter in a manual of 
dogmatic theology. 

Secondly, the originality of Khomiakov’s approach to 
‘ ecclesiology,” if I may use this academic and somewhat scholastic 
term here, lies in the fact (and this is the main point of this article) 
that he has applied the term freedom to the Church. This was, in 
fact, something new. It is understandable that this approach raised 
the suspicions of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the Russia 
of Tsar Nicholas I, which was one of the most reactionary regimes 
which Russia has known. 

The Church and Freedom 

How exactly did Khomiakov apply the notion of''freedom” to the 
Church? In what way did he find it expressed in the life of the 
Church? He did so in two ways: first, in the relation of the members 
of the Church towards its doctrines; and second, in the relation of 
the Church’s hierarchy towards the other Church members. 

Khomiakov underlined that the doctrines or dogmas of the 
Church are not imposed on its members by some outside or exter¬ 
nal “authority.” Faith is not a matter of force or authority. The 
Truth existed in the Church from its very beginning, for Christ 
himself is the Truth. It is only the expression of this Truth that 
varies in the course of the ages, according to the intellectual and 
spiritual capacities of its individual members, and the intellectual 
means which they have at their disposal. The history of dogma, 
therefore, has to be seen as a human attempt to express that which 
remains in itself inexpressible.^^ Thus Khomiakov was opposed to 
the notion of a “development” of the faith and the doctrines of the 
Church. This was a burning theological issue at the time, first of all 
in Western Europe. The great Anglican theologian, John Henry 
Newman, who later became a Cardinal in the Roman Catholic 

12 Khomiakov, VEglise, 289ff. 
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Church, most notably defended this idea. In Russia this notion of a 
“development” of the Church’s faith and dogmas attracted those 
philosophers and theologians who were under the influence of the 
philosophy of Hegel, such as G. Samarine in his younger years. 

Thus each member of the Church is free to experience and 
express individually, and in his own way, the faith of the Church. 
But each theologian and each member of the Church, whether a 
layman or a bishop, has to submit to the judgment of the Church, 
not in a servile manner (that would curtail his freedom), but as a 
result of his “humble freedom” in love, which is the basic character¬ 
istic of the true Christian.*^ Only if this characteristic is lacking 
does the Church proclaim certain persons (who de facto have 
already cut themselves from the Church) as “heretics.”'^ This 
means that heresy has to do first of all with a spiritual attitude. In 
the Church the individual person, who is “protestant” according to 
his nature—that is, who is inclined to protest because of his pride 
and moral weakness—becomes truly “catholic,” for he forms part 
of the organic unity of the Church which is based on love, the 
charism of the Holy Spirit: “The Christian is protestant’ in his 
searching for the Truth; the Church is ‘catholic,’ for she possesses 
the Truth.”Outside of the Church there is only “belief” 
(croyance), i.e. faith in the sense of “personal opinion.” Within the 
Church this is changed into genuine “faith” (foi).*^ Therefore each 
theologian, whether he be a layman or a bishop, has to undergo the 
“judgment” of the Church. This judgment does not have to be 
conceived of in a juridical way, in the sense of an ecclesiastical tri- 

13 A. Gratieux,^. 5. Khomiakov et le mouvementSlavophile. Les doctrines 1939), 

155; see the same author in his Introduction to G. Samarine, Prdfacey 15. In my ear¬ 
lier article on Khomiakov (see nl), I made a mistake in ascribing the notion of “de¬ 
velopment” to Khomiakov: “The history of dogma, therefore, has to be seen as a 
gradual discovery by successive generations of the Truth.. .”(p. 72). This was exactly 
Newman’s point of view! 

14 Khomiakov, VEglisey 297-300. 

15 Ibid., 271: “II n’y a point d’accusateur exterieur: pas de pouvoir exterieur qui le 
condamne ...” 

16 Ibid., 242nl. 

17 Ibid., 241. 
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bunal or “inquisition/' Rather it comes forth from an inner con¬ 
sciousness within the Church; “The freedom of the individual 
intelligence is not submissive, but its work undergoes the revision 
of the Church. It is the Church which decides. And this decision is 
not the result of logical argumentation; it comes rather from 
God...”i« 

This “freedom of the individual intelligence” also applies to free¬ 
dom in scholarly research, especially in the domain of Biblical 
scholarship. Khomiakov lived in the beginning period of modern 
Biblical criticism. In his view, scholarly and critical research of 
Scripture cannot endanger the canonicity of a Scriptural text. Even 
if scholars might be able to prove scientifically, for example, that 
the Gospel of St John was not written by the Apostle, the Gospel 
would remain “canonical,” for it is the Church, and not an Apostle, 
who grants the Gospel its authority. 

As to the second point, the relation of the hierarchy of the 
Church towards its members, it should be stressed that Khomiakov 
did not neglect or underestimate the hierarchical structure of the 
Church, as his opponents have sometimes suggested. Nevertheless, 
he stresses that a bishop is not infallible, and that he, too, should be 
“a disciple of his flock.”^^ One might add as an example the Patri¬ 
arch Nestorius, who was a bishop, but became a notorious heretic. 

The Biblical and Patristic Tradition 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to present a detailed and exhaus¬ 
tive analysis of the Biblical and Patristic understanding of the con¬ 
cept of “freedom.” I simply want to point out some essential aspects 
of the Biblical and Patristic teaching on this subject, for they might 
help us get a better understanding of the importance and original¬ 
ity of Khomiakovs reflections on the Church. 

18 Ibid., 300. 

19 Ibid., 280: “It is the Church who has written Holy Scripture.” Cf. ibid., 166f., 
231fF. 

20 Ibid., 49. Cf. also our article, quoted in n. 1, for more references concerning the 
foregoing. 
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The notion of “freedom” is an essential theme in New Testament 
and Patristic theology. There, however, the notion of freedom is 
not linked to the Church as a whole, the communio sanctorum^ but 
only to the person, that is to say, to each member of the Church. In 
the letters of St Paul the theme of freedom appears especially in his 
reflections on the Old Testament Law, from which “Christ has set 
us free” (Gal 5.1). Moreover, the concept conveys the meaning of 
being freed from the “law of sin and death” through Christ 
(Rom 8.2), and of receiving the “Spirit of sonship” (Rom 8.15). 
“Freedom” in this context concerns the relationship of the person 
to Christ. One might argue that these texts are also about the 
Church, for the Church is exactly that: our life “in Christ.” But the 
accent is nevertheless placed on the person and his or her way of 
living as a Christian. The theological context is that of spirituality, 
and not ecclesiology. The same is to be said about Patristic theol¬ 
ogy. As examples, we limit ourselves to St Gregory of Nyssa and 
St Maximus the Confessor, who in particular dealt with the theme 
of spiritual freedom.^^ 

For St Gregory, “freedom” is an essential characteristic of the 
human person, as it is of God. In his Catechetical Oration Gregory 
defines the image of God within us as the “gift of freedom. This 
is what Scripture means when it speaks about our resemblance or 
likeness to God. Freedom is not to be confused with “free choice,” 
which lies at the root of our human sins. Sin results from making 
the wrong choice, and suffering and death come forth from it.^^ 
True freedom, therefore, results from submitting ourselves to the 


21 For a deeper study of this subject see Jerome Gaith, La conception de la liberty chez 
Gregotre de Nysse (Pans, 1953); Verna Harrison, Grace and Human Freedom accord¬ 
ing to St Gregory ofNyss^i (Lampeter, Dyfed, Wales: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1992); 
Jean-Claude Larchet, La divtmsation de Vhomme selon Saint Maxime le Confesseur 
(Pans: Cerf, 1996); Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor iX-ondon and New York: 
Routledge, 1999, 2nd ed.)- 

22 Cat. Or. 5 (PG 45, 20-25). 

23 Cat. Or. 8 (PG 45, 33AB). 
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will of God. Moses is a symbol of this true freedom of man, for he is 
a model of the true servant of God.^^ 

How is it possible that human beings could choose to sin rather 
than to follow the will of God? Gregory responds that sin was an 
error, the consequence of human ignorance, resulting from man s 
lack of experience.^^ We are reminded here of St Irenaeus, 
who compared Adam and Eve to children who are weak and 
vulnerable.^^ 

St Maximus the Confessor develops these patristic insights more 
profoundly. He explains that free choice or the possibility to sin is 
rooted in the human person or hypostasis, while true freedom or 
the image of God within us is linked to human nature. By its nature 
the human will is directed towards God. However, this natural 
movement towards God, which is not imposed on us from the out¬ 
side, but which is truly free, and forms part of our nature, is domi¬ 
nated by that “gnomic” will which comes from the human person, 
who is enclined to sin because of his weakness and pride.^^ Sin is a 
personal act: only somebody can sin, not something. Only created 
human persons can sin. Christ, after his incarnation, remains a 
divine Person, as affirmed especially St Cyril of Alexandria and the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council (and also, we should not forget, the 
Tomos of Pope Leo the Great). That is why he “has become like us 
in everything, except for sin” (Heb 4.15). 

These are not mere technical or intellectual reflections. They 
concern first of all spiritual life. These Church Fathers wanted to 
explain that the first step in our spiritual life, our life as “Chris¬ 
tians,” is an attitude of humility and obedience. Christ has given us 
the example in his obedience to the Father. In other words, “free¬ 
dom” for a Christian does not mean “do whatever you want.” 
Rather it is found in our free and humble submission to the will of 

24 Life of Moses (PG 44, 428AB). Cf. Garth, La conception, 131. 

25 De mortuis (PG 46, 497C): “If the truly Good were clear to all of us, we would not 
have strayed away from him who is Goodness by nature.” 

26 Adv. Haer. 4.38.1. 

27 For references see Larchet, La divinisation, 137. Cf. Louth, Maximus, 6If. 
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God. No-one can be “free” by virtue of his own powers. The Greek 
Fathers underscored the principle of synergy, or co-operation, with 
God. It is only through Christ, who has freed us from the power of 
evil, that one may obtain true freedom in God. Gregory of Nyssa 
writes that the mystery of the cross is at the center of all creation.^* 
This Christo-centrism distinguishes Orthodox Tradition from 
Pelagianism, and also from Gnosticism, which teach that we can 
find salvation in ourselves. The various gnostic systems teach the 
existence of a “divine spark” within us, which we can discover by 
obtaining gnosis (“know thyself”). On the contrary. Patristic Tra¬ 
dition points out that the human soul is created, and, conse¬ 
quently, it is mortal in itself.^^ The human soul is not divine in 
itself, but needs salvation and deification. The so-called “immor¬ 
tality of the soul” is an immortality which is given only “by grace.” 
The Church considered Platonism and Gnosticism to be greater 
“heresies” than Aristotelianism, because Plato was a theologian, 
who, like the Gnostics, dealt with a theology and metaphysics 
which was contrary to Christian anthropology and the Church’s 
teaching on salvation. 

Khomiakovs EccUsiology and Patristic Theology 

These short remarks on the Patristic notion of “freedom” shed light 
on the depth and originality of Khomiakov’s theology of the 
Church. 

1. There always exists a tension, in this fallen world, between 
“freedom” and “free choice.” In this world there exists no perfect 
freedom. The human will, which by nature is turned towards God, 
is always dominated by the “gnomic will,” which is inclined to stray 
away from the will of God. 

Khomiakov has applied this basic principle of spiritual life to the 

28 Cat.Or. 32 (PG 45, 8IB). Gregory comments on the text of Paul in Eph 3.18, 
where, according to him, the Apostle alludes to the cross which fills the whole 
universe. 

29 See the important article by Georges Florovsky, “The ‘Immortality’ of the Soul,” in 
G. Florovsky, Creation andRedemptiony Collected Works of G. Florovsky 3 (Belmont, 
MA: Nordland, 1976), 213-40. 
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Church. There is no “perfect Church,” and there never has been.^^ 
Freedom, which is an essential attribute of life within the Church, 
is always limited by our human sins. Khomiakov was aware of the 
fact that the principle of freedom was not always respected by the 
hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church of his time.^^ The very 
fact that he was not able to publish his theological writings in his 
own country already says enough. 

2. Freedom, says St Gregory of Nyssa, is the principal character¬ 
istic of the “image of God” in human beings, or, more precisely, 
their “likeness” to God. This “gift of (personal) freedom” is accord¬ 
ingly a divine gift. 

The freedom of the Church is based on the same principle, that 
is, on God himself Freedom has to be a basic characteristic of the 
Church, because the Church is essentially our participation in 
God, who is Freedom. The freedom of the Church is likewise a 
divine gift. Khomiakov writes: “No, neither God nor Christ nor 
the Church are authority, i.e. something exterior. They are the 
Truth: they are the life of the Christian, his inner life ...”^^ It is 
clear, then, that Khomiakov s stress on “freedom” has a theological 
basis, and is not to be explained merely from his polemics with the 
West. 

3. Freedom, once again, is not the same thing as “free choice,” 
according to the spiritual teaching of the Fathers. It does not exist 
in our doing “whatever we want.” One arrives at true freedom only 
in freely and humbly submitting oneself to the will of God. 

Likewise, the fact that freedom is an essential characteristic of 
the Church does not mean that one may “believe whatever he or 
she wants,” but it includes our free and humble submission to the 
teaching of the Church. And this “submission” is not to be under- 

30 Cf. the unforgettable remark by Florovsky: “The true Church is not yet the perfect 
Church,” cited in Georges Florovsky, Russian Intellectual, Orthodox Churchman. 
Andrew Blane, ed. (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1993), 312. 

31 Khomiakov, I185; 25 In. In his correspondance with the Anglican theolo¬ 
gian William Palmer, Khomiakov appeared to be “more candid than in his essays” 
(Christoff, Introduction, 148), 

32 Ibid., 40. 
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stood in a juridical sense, but it means to be open to the Tradition 
of the Church or to the Church’s experience. It is only in the 
Church—that is, in being a member of the Church, in participat¬ 
ing in its lex orandi, in studying its Tradition as explained in Scrip¬ 
ture and in the writings of the Fathers—that our faith becomes 
complete, that our fragmented “beliefs” become truly “faith.” One 
expresses this in this way: in the Church the “individual” becomes 
truly a “person.” 

Sobomost and Person 

Some theologians have reproached Khomiakov for holding that 
the ecclesial community or sobornost prevails over the person. 
Vladimir Lossky, for example, said that Khomiakov “has not devel¬ 
oped the anthropological aspect in his theology of the Church. 

It is true that Khomiakov did not write specifically about the “mys¬ 
tery of the person,” as Lossky and Zizioulas have done, and as did 
several other Orthodox religious thinkers, like Nicholas Berdiaev. 
However, Khomiakov’s reflections on the Church are not intended 
to represent systematic theology or a philosophical system. It seems 
to me, therefore, that this critique is not completely just. 
Khomiakov did indeed emphasize the freedom of the person 
within the life of the Church, as we have seen. There does exist 
individual freedom in the Church. Yet it remains true that, as 
Khomiakov points out, this freedom should not go against the 
Church’s Tradition or experience. 

Metropolitan John Zizioulas remarks that, according to 
Khomiakov, the notion of sobornost is conceived as having an 
“ontological priority with regard to the person.”^"^ In such a vision, 
Zizioulas says, the person is seen as being merely a part of the com¬ 
munion of the people, or as coming forth from that communion. 

33 Note from a course given by Vladimir Lossky, and quoted in R. Williams, “The 
Theology of Vladimir Nikolaievich Lossky” (Unpublished D.Phil. thesis, Oxford 
University, 1975), 101. 

34 Metropolitan John (Zizioulas), “Being of God, Being of Man,” in Synaxis 37 
(1991), 16 (in Greek). Quoted by Michel Stavrou, “Lineaments d’une theologie 
orthodoxe de la conciliarite,” in Supplement au SOP 2^2 (Novembre 2003), 5. 
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In opposition to this view, Zizioulas wants to stress the priority of 
the person, together with the fact that “communion” is the most 
essential characteristic of the person. Being in communion with 
another person is what distinguishes a person from an individual.^^ 
In other words, it is we, human beings, who together form the 
Church. This point that Zizioulas makes is, of course, true. But the 
other side of the coin is that traditionally the Church has often 
been described as a “Mother.”^^ This metaphor implies that the 
Church has not been created by us, and is not the result of our 
human efforts, but that she is a gift of God to us. The Church is a 
paradoxical mystery: we are the Church, and the Church is given to 
us. And Khomiakov stresses particularly this second aspect of the 
mystery of the Church. It finds its symbolical expression in the 
Church’s liturgical hymnography and iconography, which reveal to 
us the mystery of the Church as a “Mother.” The icon of the 
Mother of God cannot be called an “icon” or image of the Church. 
During the period of iconoclasm the Church has developed a the¬ 
ology of the “image” which cannot be ignored since. St Theodore 
the Studite explained that an icon is always a representation of a 
hypostasis or person.^^ The Church is not a “person” (though we 
often use personal terms, when we refer to “her”). “She” is neither a 
male nor a female person, and that is why she cannot be depicted. 
Nevertheless, an icon of the Mother of God manifests to us the 
mystery of the Church, who, being our “mother,” gives Christ to 


35 Cf. Metr. John (Zizioulas), Beingas Communion (CrestwoodNY: SVS Press, 1985), 
105: “A person cannot be imagined in himself, but only within his relationships.” 

36 On this theme see the interesting study by Joseph C. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia: An In¬ 
quiry to the Concept of the Church as Mother in Early Christianity (Washington DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943). Though the expression “Mater 
Ecclesia” has especially been used by theologians of the Church in Northern Africa 
(Tertullian, St Cyprian, St Augustine), its origin has to be sought in Asia Minor, es¬ 
pecially Phrygia, the “homeland of the great Mother goddesses” (ibid., 39). 

37 Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus 3.34 (PG 99, 405A): “When anyone is por¬ 
trayed, it is not the nature but the hypostasis which is portrayed.” Engl. tr. by Cath¬ 
arine P. Roth: St Theodore the Studite, On the Holy Icons (Crestwood NY: SVS 
Press, 1981), 90. This was Theodore’s answer to the argument, brought forward by 
the iconoclasts, that it is impossible to portray the natures of Christ. 
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us. The Akathist calls the Mother of God the “deliverance from the 
tears of Eve.” These words, which express compassion and tender¬ 
ness, are addressed to the Mother of God. But they can also be 
applied to the Church.^® It is incorrect to call the Mother of God 
“mother of the Church,” as is sometimes done.^^ For she, like us, is 
a member of the Church and forms part of the Church. Being the 
first among the saints, she is not above or superior to the Church. 
In this same liturgical hymn she is exalted with many beautiful and 
profound epithets, which reveal to us the mystery of the Church, 
such as “the one who surpasses the knowledge of the wise,” the 
“perfume of Christ’s fragrance,” the “life of mystical feasting,” or 
“the one who enlightens those who are initiated in the Trinity.” 
This experience of the Church, as a gift and as a “mother,” is given 
to us if we open ourselves to it, like children. In other words, as 
Khomiakov made clear, we must have faith in the Church. The cri¬ 
tique of Zizioulas and others implies a fear that the notion of 
sobornost might turn into a power that will endanger the freedom 
of the person. But it is clear that this is the opposite of Khomiakov’s 
understanding of the matter. 

I would like to paraphrase Khomiakov’s thought as follows. We 
believe in the teachings of the Church, not because we are forced by 

38 Cf. Joost van Rossum, “Romanos le Melode et le Kontakion,” in Conferences Saint- 
Serge, 46e Semaine d’Etudes Liturgiques (Rome; Edizioni Liturgiche, 2000), 93- 
104; Alexis KniazefF, La Mhe de Dieu dans VEglise orthodoxe (Paris: Cerf, 1990); Jo¬ 
seph Ledit, Marie dans la liturgie de Byzance (Paris: Beauchesne, 1976); Alexander 
Schmemann notices a “virtual absence of specifically Mariological studies in theol¬ 
ogy” (in the Orthodox Church), which is due to the fact that “it is not a theological 
reflection on Mary that gave birth to her veneration,” but “the liturgy as the experi¬ 
ence of‘heaven on earth.’” A, Schmemann, The Presence of Mary (Mount Hermon, 
CA: Conciliar Press, 1988, “St Athanasius Study Series”), 10 and 13. This booklet is 
a collection of three articles by A. Schmemann published in Marian Studies 19 
(1968); 23 (1972) and in University of Dayton Review 11:3 (1975). One should not 
overlook the works by the great representatives of the Patristic renewal in the 
Roman Catholic Church concerning this subject, which contain many profound 
insights besides patristic references, such as Odo Casel, Mysterium der Ekklesia 
(Mainz, 1961); Henri de Lubac, Meditation sur PEglise (Paris: Aubier, 1954). 

39 Pope Paul VI proclaimed Mary “Mother of the Church” at the Second Vatican 
Council in 1965: KniazefF, La Mere y 70; Ledit, Marie, 274. 
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some “power,” be it an institution or the community or sobornost, 
but because we have opened ourselves, freely and humbly, to those 
teachings. Each person remains free to experience the faith of the 
Church in his or her own way. Adults experience the liturgy and the 
content of the faith in a way that is different from that of children. 
For the same reason there does not exist only one monolithic kind 
of theology. There are systematic and philosophical theologians, 
and there are charismatic and poetic theologians. But they all have 
in common this basic “sense of the Church,” of which Khomiakov 
speaks, and with him a St Cyprian, or the ancient Symbols of the 
Faith that urge us to “believe in the Church.” 

Khomiakov and Orthodox Theology 

Without any doubt. Orthodox ecclesiology has been directly or 
indirectly marked by Khomiakovs influence. His vision of the 
Church is shared by every theologian who avoids thinking in the cat¬ 
egories of scholastic theology. One may mention here especially 
Fr Nicholas Afanasiev and his disciple Fr Alexander Schmemann. 
The latter made the powerful statement that “there is no freedom in 
the Church, but the Church herself is freedom,” and that, 
“ecclesiology is indeed the starting point of a theology of freedom.”"^® 
We can understand the truth of this remark only if we realize what 
the Church essentially is: the presence of Christ in this world. If it is 
other than this, we should simply do away with these words of 
Fr Alexander as mere rhetoric. It is obvious that Fr Alexander was 
inspired by Khomiakov, since he mentions him here by name. 

As we already have seen, Khomiakovs ecclesiology was not free 
of criticism from his contemporaries and the Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians who came after him. One of his chief critics was Fr Georges 
Florovsky, who said that Khomiakov has put too much stress on the 
pneumatological aspect of the Church. Metropolitan Zizioulas 
shared this criticism. For Florovsky, the doctrine of the Church, 
according to Khomiakov and his followers, “is in danger of becom- 

40 Alexander Schmemann, “Freedom in the Church,” in A. Schmemann, Churchy 
Worldy Mission (Crestwood NY: SVS Press, 1979), 179-91, at 184f. 
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ing a kind of charismatic sociology.’” But he hastens to add that 
“the theology of Khomiakov needs reevaluation, especially because 
it has been so variously understood, interpreted and used.”'^* This 
last remark appears especially wise, because Khomiakov does speak 
about Christ as the principle of the Church’s freedom, as we have 
seen.'*^ Elsewhere he says: “We are free because God has willed it 
and because Christ has obtained freedom for us through the free¬ 
dom of his sacrifice.One can easily make a simplification and 
caricature of Khomiakov’s theological reflections, for the simple 
reason that he was not a systematic theologian. 

On the other hand, Florovsky was right in putting stress on the 
fact that Orthodox ecclesiology should be Christo-centric. For the 
Church is first of all the Body of Christ, through whom we may 
participate in the life of the Holy Trinity. And Christ, by the “free¬ 
dom of his sacrifice,” is the incarnation of the divine freedom. God 
is free, because he is Love. The Sacrifice of Christ was an act of 
divine Love. Fyodor M. Dostoevsky, a contemporary of Khom¬ 
iakov, developed in an impressive way the theme of “freedom” as 
the central motif of Christ’s teaching, in his “Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor.” In this well-known chapter of his novel The Brothers 
Karamazov, Dostoevsky points out that our faith does not depend 
on laws and miracles, but on our free acceptance of Christ. 

The religious philosophy of Berdiaev has been profoundly 
marked by these two great religious thinkers of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and he has devoted a monograph to each of them.'*'* He sum¬ 
marized their thought briefly and powerfully by stating that 
“Christianity is the religion of freedom.”'*^ However, the ecclesial 
context of Christianity should be kept in mind, as Khomiakov 


41 Georges Florovsky, “Christ and His Church,” in L 'Eglise et Us EglisesII, ed. Lambert 
Beauduin (Chevetogne, 1955), 164. 

42 See quotation above, n3L 

43 Khomiakov, LEglise, 283. 

44 Nicolas BerdiaefF, LEsprit de Dostoievsky (Paris, 1946); idem, Khomiakov 
(Lausanne: L’Age d’Homme, n.d.). 

45 Berdiaeff, LEsprit, 74. 
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reminds us. For “no-one can be saved alone.”^*^ Khomiakov was the 
first person, after a long period of Orthodox scholasticism, to reveal 
to us again that the Church is the mystery of sobornost, of “free¬ 
dom in unity.” His legacy remains, in spite of all—^just or unjust— 
criticism. 


46 A. S. Khomiakov in the 9th paragraph of his first theological essay, Tserkov odna 
(The Church is One). English translation in W. J. Birkbeck, Rtissia and the English 
Church during the Last Fifty Years. VoL 1: Correspondence between Mr William Palmer 
and Mr KhomiakoffiLondony 1895), 193-222. 
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The ‘^Sacrament of the Brother/sister”: 
The lives and Thought of mother Maria 
Skobtsova and Paul Evdokimov 

Michael Plekon 

Russian Theology—Outside Russia! 

We like it when the “churching” of life is discussed, but few peo¬ 
ple understand what it means. Indeed, must we attend all the 
church services in order to “church” our life? Or hang an icon in 
every room and burn an icon-lamp in front of it? No, the 
“churching of life” is the realization of the whole world as one 
great church, adorned with icons—^persons who should be ven¬ 
erated, honored, and loved, because these icons are true images 
of God that have the holiness of the Living God within them. ^ 

So often our theology, formulated in so many abstract terms, 
falls to pieces in the face of crime, hunger, death or loneliness. I 
have seen miserable, squalid, downright ugly persons-like old 
precious stones encrusted with grime and dirt. Yet if for a mo¬ 
ment some living warmth is placed in the hollow of their hands, 
suddenly light beams from their faces. Behind the facade of in¬ 
tellectual objections, of cynicism and indifference we all hide 
our loneliness, our need for the presence of another ...To receive 
Christ is to “eat” and “drink” him and afterwards make our way 
into the world as living sacraments, as the Eucharist on the way, 
moving along through life. It is only through us, even ifwe are si¬ 
lent, that Christ speaks to the world, that he agaii^ gives himself 
as food, for the life of the world.^ 

Theology is written not only in books and articles. It is also written 

1 Maria Skobtsova, “The Mysticism of Human Communion,” in Mother Maria 
Skobtsova: Essential Writing [= MMS:EW] (Maryknoll NY: Orbis, 2002), 78-79. 

2 Paul Evokimov, “To the Churches of Christ; A Message,” In the World, Of the 
Church: A Paul Evdokimov Reader, ed. and trans. Michael Plekon and Alexis 
Vinogradov (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000), 59. 
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by the children of God in their own lives. The powerful passives 
above are the work of Russian theologians, but came from their writ¬ 
ing and lived experience far from Russia. Mother Maria Skobtsova, 
author of the first, continued to write primarily in Russian, but Paul 
Evdokimov used French almost exclusively, the language of the 
country that became his home after fleeing the revolution. Despite 
Soviet oppression and exile, there was significant creativity in Rus¬ 
sian theology, real contributions to the life of the churches in many 
fields such as liturgy, church history, iconography, dogmatics, phi¬ 
losophy. Equally surprising though, is that much of the best of this 
theological work in the last century was done outside Russia. 

One would think the Bolshevik Revolution removed the possi¬ 
bility of any creativity or productivity. Thousands were exiled, 
many more annihilated. Still, in the years prior to 1918 and 
extending decades afterwards, in exile, there was a virtual “renais¬ 
sance,” as Nicolas Zernov called it, of theological and philosophical 
work. One only has to think of two recent books to recall the verita¬ 
ble litany of names; Paul Vallieres masterful study of Bukharev, 
Soloviev and Bulgakov,^ and Father Michael Meersons excellent 
examination of these and of Ivanov, Merezhkovsky, Berdiaev, 
Florensky, and Karsavin."* Paul Evdokimov gathered together quite 
a few of the creative religious thinkers in his beautiful essay, Le 
Christ dans lepensie russe} Donald Nicholl did more of this in his 
Triumphs of the Spirit in RussitT' as I also did in a recent volume.^ 
Antoine Arjakovsky’s exhaustive and profound study of the journal 
Put’, documents the circle of intellectuals and church leaders active 
in the ^migr^ community of Paris as just the first volume of three 
on the history of the Russian thinkers of the emigration.® As Pro¬ 
fessors Valliere, Arjakovsky and Father Meerson note, there have 

3 Modern Russian Theologf (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2000). 

4 The Trinity of Love in Modem Russian Theology (Quincy IL: Franciscan Press, 1998). 

5 (Paris: Cerf, 1986). 

6 (London: Darton, Longman &Todd, 1997). 

7 Living Icons (Notre Dame IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2002). 

8 La generation des penseurs religieux de Temigration russe: La revue La VoiefPut*1925— 
1940 (Kiev-Paris: L’Esprit et la Lettre, 2002). 
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been quite a few new editions of twentieth century and earlier theo¬ 
logical works published in new editions, from Fr Florensky’s writ¬ 
ings to those of Fr Bulgakov, Berdiaev, even the Living Tradition 
collection, and all this part of the resurgence of interest in Russia 
but also the conflict with the extreme right there who reject the 
entire “renaissance” as “modernistic,” Western/Protestant contam¬ 
inated and hence “heretical.” The burning of the books of 
Frs Bulgakov, Afanasiev, Schmemann, MeyendorflF, and Men in 
Ekaterinburg, and the suspension ofFr George Kotchetkov witness 
not only to the conflict but to the power of the right in ecclesiastical 
life there. 

Some of the seminal work of Russian theologians is appearing 
here in translation as well. Boris Jakim’s translations of Paul 
Florensky’s The Pillar and Ground of the Truth f of Bulgakov’s The 
Bride of the Lamb and The Friend of the Bridegroom,^^ of Soloviev’s 
Crisis of Western Phibsophy and his Lectures on Divine Humanity^^ 
among others. Fr Alexis Vinogradov and I have retranslated Paul 
Evdokimov’s Ages of the Spiritual Life^ ^ as well as a collection of this 
lay theologian’s best pieces. In the World, Of the Church: A Paul 
Evdokimov Reader}^ I have also edited another anthology, Tradi-' 
tion Alive, with a number of the essays from the 1937 Living Tradi¬ 
tion collection as well as other essays from Afanasiev, Florovsky, 
Kartashev, Bulgakov among others.*"* Several collections of 
Fr Alexander Men’s work in translation have been published. 
Fr Alexis Vinogradov has translated a selection of Fr Men’s “house 
conversations,” presentations he made at tea after Saturday evening 
vespers, and published them as On Christ and the Church. 
Fr Vinogradov has also translated several collections of Fr 
Schmemann’s Radio Liberty talks, as has Fr John Jillions, Celebra- 

9 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997). 

10 (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2002, 2003). 

11 (Hudson, NY: Lindisfarne Press, 1996, 1995). 

12 (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1998), 

13 (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000). 

14 Tradition Alive: On the Church and the Christian Life in our Time: Readings from the 
Eastern Church (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003). 
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tion of Faith —on the Creed, the church year, the Mother of God, 
the Lords Prayer, on death and on freedom.Orbis Press has pub¬ 
lished Hd^ne Arjakovsky-Klepinines anthology of Mother Maria 
Skobtsovas essential writings, translated by Richard Pevear and 
Larissa Volokhonsky. Fr Stephen Janos, who has translated the lives 
of the saints for the OCA daily calendar also has worked indefatiga- 
bly to translate Nicolas Berdiaevs writings and make these avail¬ 
able through his online library/website. 

The point of this recitation of Russian theology in publication, 
translation and in studies is not to attempt an exhaustive state of 
the literature. To do so would take considerably longer. Many other 
translations and collections of papers have not been mentioned. 
Rather my purpose is to underline the fact that the best of Russian 
theology in the past, that is, the twentieth century, remains in print 
and in study and discussion. That much, if not most of this theol¬ 
ogy was produced outside Russia after 1918 is an important reality, 
for it signals the meeting, the conversation or engagement of Rus¬ 
sian theologians with the West, her churches, culture and societies. 

The nun whose monastery was the world: 

Mother Maria Skobtsova 

We cannot see the Church as a sort of aesthetic perfection and limit 
ourselves to aesthetic swooning. Our God-given freedom calls us to 
activity and struggle. And it would be a great lie to tell searching 
souls: “Go to church, because there you will find peace.” The 
opposite is true. She tells those who are at peace and asleep: “Go to 
church, because there you will feel real anguish for your sins, for 
your perdition, for the world s sins and perdition. There you will 
feel an unappeasable hunger for Christs truth. There, instead of 
becoming lukewarm, you will be set on fire; instead of pacified, you 
will become alarmed; instead of learning the wisdom of this world 
you will become fools for Christ.”^^ 

15 (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1991, 1994, 1995, 2002). 

16 Cf. www.berdyaev.com. 

17 “Under the Sign of Our Time,” MMS:EW, 113. 
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The vibrancy and creativity of theology among Russian emigres 
is a huge subject and I want to focus on only two thinkers and even 
for them, upon just one issue, though this could be arguably for 
Mother Maria Skobtsova and Paul Evdokimov, the center of both 
their writing and their lives. This is their dedication to the love and 
service of the suffering neighbor, their living out of the liturgy 
“after the liturgy,” the celebration of what St John Chrysostom 
called the “sacrament of the brother/sister.” 

As contemporaries, their paths must have crossed in the “Russian 
Paris” of the late 1920s and 1930s, though as yet I have not come 
across citation or mention of each other in their writings. Both had 
Fr Sergius Bulgakov and Nicolas Berdiaev as mentors, especially in 
the Russian Christian Student Movement of which Evdokimov was 
the founding secretary in 1924. Both lived and moved, in many 
ways, oflF the ordinary path of their Russian culture. 

Mother Maria, born Elizaveta Pilenko in 1891 in Riga was a pre¬ 
cocious child, a favorite of the Ober-Procurator Pobedonostsev. 
She was gifted in drawing, painting, poetry among other fields, and 
was among the first women allowed to study theology at the St. 
Petersburg Academy. Her literary talents drew her into the circles 
of Alexander Blok and Vyacheslav Ivanov. She was the first woman 
mayor of her family’s country home-town, Anapa, on the Black 
Sea. Politically engaged, her loyalties shifted in the turbulent first 
decades of the twentieth century. She was put on trial by the 
retreating White Army and came close to execution by the 
Bolsheviks as a counterrevolutionary. Only a feigned connection to 
Lenin’s wife saved her in the latter case. An early marriage ended in 
divorce, as did a second with the White Army officer, Daniel 
Skobtsov, who tried her for revolutionary crimes. Three children, 
Gaiana, Nastia and lura, came from these marriages, arid of these 
she would lose Nastia as a child to meningitis, Gaiana dying as a 
young adult back in Russia and her only son, lura, packed off to a 
Nazi work camp and premature death there. 

A Bohemian, artistic, nonconformist character, she was remem¬ 
bered by several, (including Metropolitan Anthony [Bloom] of 
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Sourozh, the late Sophie Koloumzine and Elisabeth Behr-Sigel) 
with mixed feelings of admiration, affection and sadness. Drawn to 
assist the poor and suffering in the Russian emigre settlements of 
France, she received monastic tonsure and habit from Metropoli¬ 
tan Evlogy after the end of her second marriage. He said that the 
world and its suffering people would now become her monastery. 
She would put into practice “Orthodox Action,” the name of the 
group of which she was a founder. In hostels, first in villa de Saxe, 
then in Rue de Lourmel and with a nursing home further out in 
Noisy-le-Grand, she created houses of hospitality, where meals, 
shelter, fellowship and counsel were available to any in need. In 
every one of these hostels the chapel, the altar, the Eucharist were 
the the heart of the work of service of the neighbor. Mother Maria 
spent much time cooking for her people. She also made beautiful 
vestments and icons for the chapel. She was always a participant in 
the Divine Liturgy, but would leave other services early or miss them 
entirely to assure there was food on the table. She put no opposition 
between Mary and Martha. She could make no distinction between 
the love of God and of the neighbor. The two great gospel com¬ 
mandments were for her in reality just one invitation to love: 

Christ gave us two commandments: to love God and to love 
our fellow man. Everything else, even the commandments 
contained in the Beatitudes, is merely an elaboration of these 
two commandments, which contain within themselves the 
totality of Christs “Good News.” Furthermore, Christs 
earthly life is nothing other than the revelation of the mystery 
of love of God and love of the neighbor. These are, in sum, 
not only the true but the only measure of all things. And it is 
remarkable that their truth is found only in the way they are 
linked together. Love for man alone leads us into the blind al¬ 
ley of an anti-Christian humanism, out of which the only exit 
is, at times, the rejection of the individual human being and 
love toward him in the name of all mankind. Love for God 
without love for man, however, is condemned: “You hypo¬ 
crite, how can you love God whom you have not seen, if you 
hate your brother whom you have seen” (1 Jn 4.20). Their 
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linkage is not simply a combination of two great truths taken 
from two spiritual worlds. Their linkage is the union of two 
parts of a single whole. 

These two commandments are two aspects of a single truth. 
Destroy either one of them and you destroy truth as a whole. In 
fact, if you take away love for man then you destroy man (because 
by not loving him you reject him, you reduce him to non-being) 
and no longer have a path toward the knowledge of God. God then 
becomes truly apophatic, having only negative attributes, and even 
these can be expressed only in the human language that you have 
rejected. God becomes inaccessible to your human soul because, in 
rejecting man, you have also rejected humanity, you have also 
rejected what is human in your own soul, though your humanity 
was the image of God within you and your only way to see the Pro¬ 
totype as well. This is to say nothing of the fact that a human being 
taught you in his own human language, describing in human 
words God’s truth, nor of the fact that God reveals himself through 
human concepts. By not loving, by not having contact with 
humanity we condemn ourselves to a kind of a deaf-mute blind¬ 
ness with respect to the divine as well.** 

The outlines of her life are becoming better known from Fr 
Sergei Hackel’s biography. Pearl of Great Price, as well as Laurence 
Varaut’s recent life,'^ and essays by Hd^ne Arjakovsky-Klepinine, 
Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, Jim Forest among others.^® Her monastic day 
consisted of prayer in church but more so the works of loving¬ 
kindness for the suffering and forgotten: scavenging for food at 
bakeries and markets, cooking, listening to her residents’ troubles, 
trying to find them jobs and lodging, and forays in the evenings to 
cafes in search of the homeless and desperate. Many of the essays 
from which selections are taken here stem, as Antoine Arjakovsky 

18 "Types of Religious Lives,” MMS:EW, 173-74. 

19 Mhe Marie Perrin, 2000) 

20 HdeneArjakovsky-Klepinine, "Lejoiedu don,” in Lesacrementdu (Paris: Cerf, 
2001,15-69); Elisabeth Behr-Sigel “Mother Maria Skobtsova 1891-1945,” in Dis¬ 
cerning the Signs of the Times (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 41-54; J. Forest, 
"Mother Maria of Paris,” in MMS:EW, 13-42. 
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points out, from an ongoing conflict about what shape the Chris¬ 
tian life should take, a debate in which she engaged in print with Fr 
Sergius Chetverikov, chaplain of the Russian Christians Student 
Movement. Then as today, her ideas are incendiary. Over against 
the classical spirituality Fr Chetverikov championed, very traditional 
in its emphasis on personal prayer rules, asceticism, liturgical services 
and in particular, the linkage of church, faith and Russian identity. 
Mother Marias rebuttal is radical, fearless and with challenging 
theological arguments. In an essay, “A Justification of Pharisaism,” 
she rejects the subservience of the Church to any political authority, 
any ethnic or cultural context.^* She thus condemns the subordina¬ 
tion of the Russian Church under not only Peter the Great but all 
other rulers and governments, the Soviet included. She criticizes the 
myth of “holy Russia,” while at the same time revering the great 
lights of the Russian tradition. She bases her radical love for the 
neighbor in the first place, on the Gospels but then on the prophetic 
example of Nilus of Sora, Sergius of ^donezh, Seraphim of Sarov, 
on the evangelical poverty of Joseph ofVolokholamsk s ideal of “non- 
possession,” of the monasteries serving the poor and suflFering. She is 
polemical about the monastic life of her time: isolation from the 
world, a comfortable life while many nearly starve, an individualistic 
pursuit of holiness, obsession with rules and details of tradition, 
characteristics of Orthodox piety more generally that she examine at 
length in “Types of religious Lives.”^^ 

Yet she has many constructive contributions, all of them rooted 
in her vision of the Incarnation as God embracing humanity, with 
the invitation to us to do the same This affirmative view is to be 
found in essays such as “The Second Gospel Commandment, 
“Love without Limits,” and very powerfully in her essay “On the 
Imitation of the Mother of God.”^^ The Incarnation, God’s 
becoming human through the Virgin Mary, was her dogmatic 
foundation. The Incarnation must then be lived out, put into prac- 

21 MMS:EW, 114-20. 

22 “Toward a New Monasticism I & II,” in MMS:EW, 88—101. 

23 MMS:EW, 43-58, 94-101, 59-72. 
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tice by those who bear the name of Christ. In so doing they con¬ 
tinue Christs work. They “Christify,” bring all creation into 
Christ.^'* 

If a person is not only the image of God but also the image of the 
Mother of God, then he should also be able to see the image of God 
and the image of the Mother of God in every other person. In our 
God-maternal soul not only is the birth of the Son of God 
announced and Christ born, but there also develops the keen per¬ 
ception of Christ’s image in other souls. And in this sense, the God- 
maternal part of the human soul begins to see other people as its 
children; it adopts them for itself... insofar as we must strive to 
follow her path, and as her image is the image of our human soul, so 
we must also perceive God and the Son in every person. God, 
because each person is the image and likeness of God; the Son, 
because as it gives birth to Christ within itself, the human soul 
thereby adopts the whole Body of Christ for itself, the whole of 
Godmanhood, and every person individually.^^ 

In July, 1942, almost 7,000 Jewish citizens, over 4,000 of these 
children, were rounded up by the Vichy government as part of the 
Reich’s infamous “solution” of the “Jewish problem.” They were 
held in summer heat at the Velodrome d’Hiver, a cycling stadium 
in Paris without food and limited water and facilities. Mother 
Maria was there day and night, bringing food, consoling, accord¬ 
ing to reports, smuggling out some very young children in garbage 
pails. One of her chaplains, Fr Cyprian Kern, found her personality 
and way of life very much at odds with ecclesial tradition, while 
another, Fr Lev Gillet, recognized in it the very work of Christ and 
joined her activity. The same was true for her last chaplain, Fr 
Dimitri Klepinine. And when the Gestapo came to arrest her for 
hiding Jews in her hostels, they took Fr Dimitri off as well, for he 
had completed baptismal certificates to protect them and defied 
the interrogating officer by pointing out Jesus’ Jewishness. Both 
Mother Maria and Fr Dimitri (as well as lura, her son) died in Nazi 

24 “Types of Religious Lives,” in MMS:EW, 181-84. 

25 “On Imitating the Mother of God,” in MMS:EW, 68-69. 
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camps, the men from dysentery and pneumonia and slave labor, 
she volunteering to take the place of another woman being sent to 
the gas chambers on 31 March 1945, Western Holy Saturday, just 
weeks before Ravensbriicks liberation by the Allies. 

While Mother Marias urgent sense of the gospel command to 
love and serve the neighbor might appear to have dominated her 
activity, this is not accurate. She continued her primary craft of 
writing, and the YMCA Press in Paris has published volumes of her 
essays, poems, plays and other pieces. A website in Paris has col¬ 
lected photos of Mother Maria as well as of the icons and vestments 
she embroidered and painted. Her rambunctious personality, 
nonconformist life and radical dedication to serving the poor seem 
to be the stuff of which heroes are made. It was not necessarily 
viewed as such in her own time and milieu. Several of her colleagues 
who were quite sympathetic and supportive of her efforts at best had 
mixed feelings about her and her work. To still others she was a scan¬ 
dal, with her explosive demeanor and ragamuffin crew. The nuns 
who joined her eventually left for a more traditional monastic set¬ 
ting. Few came to her defense when arrested by the Gestapo. Today 
her writings still evoke criticism and the process for ecclesiastical rec¬ 
ognition of her witness and holiness has met with silence and inac¬ 
tion. Metropolitan Anthony (Bloom) of Sourozh has written that in 
his youth and pride, he was embarrassed by her life and work. Yet, he 
had the courage to recognize both her idiosyncrasies and her witness, 
calling her a “saint of our day and for our day.” 

A theologmn of the Church, in the world: 

Paul Evdokimov 

... a specifically “Christian” science, philosophy or politics 
can no longer exist, neither can they have legitimate practitio¬ 
ners. There can only be Christian people who work at their 
professions in a manner authentic or false, in all fields-art, 
medicine, business or other areas. You cannot have a Chris¬ 
tian mathematics but you can be a Christian mathemati- 

26 Cf. www.ikons.info. 
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cian... A Christian is one who, to all he knows and does 
attaches the claim of God s existence...The gospel is an explo¬ 
sive seed. It is revolutionary. It overturns not the structures of 
the world but those of the human spirit. What is important 
here is the manifestation of God in us, the coming of Christ 
in humanity. In St Seraphim of Sarov s words, “Acquire peace, 
the Holy Spirit within and a multitude around you will find 
salvation with you.”^^ 

One is tempted to think that indifference or rejection similarly 
have become the response to the lay theologian Paul Evdokimov. 
While his writings have been consistently in print, they are read 
more by Catholic laity and religious in Europe and elsewhere than 
by his fellow Orthodox Christians. Vladimir Lossky once referred 
to him as “Orthodoxy’s Protestant,” as Olivier Clement recounts it. 
I have heard him dismissed as a “popularizer,” even a mere plagia¬ 
rist. Born in St Petersburg in 1900, son of an army officer assassi¬ 
nated by his soldiers in the unrest following the 1905 revolt. He did 
not follow his father’s military career, though he himself served in 
the White Army cavalry. Theological study which was started at 
the Kiev Academy resumed in Paris, where his family ended their 
immigration journey. He was in the first class to graduate from the 
St. Sergius Institute in 1928. Later he would mention Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov and Nicolas Berdiaev as his two most influential teachers. 
Throughout his writing it is easy to hear the former’s love for the 
Eucharist, the presence of God and his kingdom in the world and 
the latter’s deep love for the freedom of the gospel. 

Evdokimov supported his studies both at the Sorbonne, where 
he earned a degree in philosophy, and St Sergius by cleaning rail¬ 
road cars, by work in the Citroen factory and in Paris restaurants. 
He married Natasha Brunei in 1927 and while she taught support¬ 
ing the family (they had Nina and Michel) he cared for the children 
while working on his doctorate in philosophy, granted in Aix-en- 
Provence in 1942. During the war years he worked with the Resis¬ 
tance and at its end, with his wife having died young, in 1945, after 

27 “To the Churches of Christ: A Message,” in In the World, Of the Church, 55—56. 
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two bouts with cancer, he began a decade or more of diaconal ser¬ 
vice. He served as the administrator of hostels for the homeless, the 
troubled and later immigrants and students, hostels supported by a 
Protestant ecumenical agency, CIMADE. He listened to the grief of 
his charges, prayed with them, arranged for treatment, school 
enrollment, really became a foster and spiritual father to them, as 
their testimonials after his death clearly witnessed. Though 
immersed in service work, he never abandoned his research and 
writing, publishing still one of the best studies of the theology of 
marriage. The Sacrament of Love, in 1944. His thesis, Dostoevsky 
and the Problem of Evil, had been published earlier. He was one of 
the co-founders of Syndesmos, the international youth association. 
He served on the central committee of the WCC and directed the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, leading summer school sessions 
with Nikos Nissiotis, Fr Lev Gillet, and Olivier Clement. Having 
remarried and receiving a second doctorate, in theology, from St. 
Sergius for his study Orthodoxy, he joined the faculty there in 1953 
and remained until his sudden death in 1970. His years there were 
extremely productive: dozens of journal articles, lectures, courses 
there and at Linstitut catholique, the ecumenical institute at 
Bossey, service as an official observer at the second session of Vati¬ 
can II, significant shaping of the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the World, Gaudium etspes, and important books such 
as Woman and the Salvation of the World, The Ages of the Spiritual 
Life, Christ in Russian Thought, and The Art of the Icon: A Theology 
ofBeauty. 

God's suffering, absurd love 

Cod is more than truth, for he incarnates it in himself in making 
himself “other,” in emptying himself of himself. In the omnipo¬ 
tence of his “absurd love” for us {manikos eros). Cod does not sim¬ 
ply destroy evil and death but takes them upon himself. “He has 
destroyed death by death,” as the liturgy says. His light shines from 
truth, crucified and risen. It is this light which confronts the suffer¬ 
ing of the innocent, of handicapped and deformed children, of 
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senseless catastrophes. Here is the most paradoxical reality of God 
who is invincible weakness. The only response to such suffering is 
to say that God is weak, powerless and that he can only suffer with 
us. We can only say that suffering is “the bread that he shares with 
us.” God is powerful, certainly not in the omnipotence of his being 
but in his love which freely renounces his power.^^ 

Paul Evdokimov s earlier life left a special mark on his theological 
thinking. His vocations as husband and father, his care for his own 
children and for many others in the hostels, his work in factories 
and restaurants—all remained in the beautiful humanity of his the¬ 
ology. The suffering God was always before him, the kenotic, self¬ 
emptying Christ of the letter to the Philippians, so much a part of 
the Russian theological heritage, as Nadia Gorodetsky and Elisa¬ 
beth Behr-Sigel have shown, present among and in the faces of so 
many suffering people. God in creating, in taking on human life 
has become one with us, one of us. Gods “absurd” or “foolish” love 
for us, in Nicolas Cabasilas’ phrase, dear to Paul Evdokimov, made 
him the silent Lord who suffers along with us. This suffering Lord, 
risen in glory, is both the icon of God as well as the gospel model for 
Christian life. Just as in the recently discovered essay of Mother 
Maria, “Types of Religious Lives,” Paul Evdokimov himself experi¬ 
enced the presence of Christ in the streets, in the destitute apart¬ 
ments of the poor, in the despair of the addicted, the homeless, 
those crushed by war, immigration, poverty. 

The '^liturgy after the liturgy*': 

The ''sacrament of the brother/sister* 

Just as fascinating, though enigmatic, for us is the expression “lit¬ 
urgy outside the church.” The church liturgy and the words spoken 
in it give us the key for understanding this truth. We hear: “Let us 
love one another, that with one mind we may confess ...” And fur¬ 
ther on: “Thine own of Thine own we offer unto Thee, on behalf of 
all and for all.” These “others” whom we love with one mind in the 

28 “God’s Absurd Love and the Mystery of His Silence,” in In the World, Of the Church, 
192 
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church also work with us outside the church, rejoicing, suffering, 
living with us. And those who are his and of him, offering unto him 
on behalf of all and for all, are indeed “all,” that is, all are possible 
encounters on our way, all are people sent to us by God. No, the 
walls of the church do not separate some little flock from the rest of 
the world. Further, do we not believe that the eucharistic sacrament 
offers up the Lamb of God, the Body of Christ, as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world? And, being in communion with this sacrificial 
Body, we ourselves are offered in sacrifice—“on behalf of all and for 
all.” In this sense, the “liturgy outside the church” is our sacrificial 
ministry in the church of the world, adorned with living icons of 
God, our common ministry, an all-human sacrificial offering of 
love, the great act of our divine-human union, the united prayerful 
breath of our divine-human spirit. In this liturgical relationship 
with others, we are in communion with God, we really become one 
flock and one Shepherd, one body, of which the inalienable head is 
Christ.^^ 

Both Paul Evdokimov and Mother Maria knew first hand the 
impossibility of truly celebrating the divine liturgy, in all the beauty 
of the kingdom without also celebrating the “liturgy after the lit- 
urgy,” as St John Chrysostom called it. “The sacrament of the 
brother and sister” was celebrated not on the eucharistic altar of 
gold or stone but now on the altar of human hearts. They knew 
only a liturgy that embraced the whole world, all people in praying 
for the peace from above, for the unity of all, feasting on the Bread 
of Life and the Cup of salvation. For all they wrote about the love of 
God entailing, demanding, being synonymous with the love of 
neighbor. Mother Maria and Paul Evdokimov lived this reality. 
They were blessed with lives of service to others. “By their fruits 
you shall know them,” the gospel tells us. Surely, the greatest truths 
these two communicated, they first did so practically. Ridiculed for 
doing so. Mother Maria nonetheless sought out the homeless sit¬ 
ting up with their requisite glass of cheap wine in all-night bistros, 

29 “The Mysticism of Human Communion,” in MMS:EW, 79. 
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slumped trying to catch a little sleep in the Metro stations and 
cafes. Fr Lev Gillet went with her and testified to the joy of this 
work. In the posthumously published essay, “Types of Religious 
Lives,’ written however in 1937, Mother Maria boldly argued the 
radically different rule of the gospel, the “mathematics” of the 
Kingdom which exploded those of our culture and society. 

Why is it that the wisdom of this world not only opposes this 
commandment of Christ but simply fails to understand it? Because 
the world has at all times lived by accommodating itself to the laws 
of material nature and is inclined to carry these laws over into the 
realm of spiritual nature. According to the laws of matter, I must 
accept that if I give away a piece of bread, then I became poorer by 
one piece of bread. If I give away a certain sum of money, then I 
have reduced my funds by that amount. Extending this law, the 
world thinks that if I give my love, I am impoverished by that 
amount of love, and if I give up my soul, then I am utterly ruined, 
for there is nothing left of me to save. 

In this area, however, the laws of spiritual life arc the exact oppo¬ 
site of the laws of the material world. According to spiritual law, 
every spiritual treasure given away not only returns to the giver like 
a whole and unbroken ruble given to a be^ar, but it grows and 
becomes more valuable. He who gives, acquires, and he who 
becomes poor, becomes rich. We give away our human riches and 
in return we receive much greater gifts from God, while he who 
gives away his human soul, receives in return eternal bliss, the 
divine gift of possessing the Kingdom of heaven. How does he 
receive that gift? By absenting himself from Christ in an act of the 
uttermost self-renunciation and love, he offers himself to others. If 
this is indeed an act of Christian love, if this self-renunciation is 
genuine, then he meets Christ himself face to face in the one to 
whom he offers himself. And in communion with him he com¬ 
munes with Christ himself. That from which he absented himself 
he obtains anew, in love, and in a true communion with God.^® 

30 “Types of Religious Lives,” in MMS:EW, 179-80. 
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In the spirit of the first letter of John, she argued that if we do not 
or cannot love the neighbor, the suffering sister or brother before us 
because of their qualities which repulse us—their sin, stupidity, 
even smell—then we cannot love the God we cannot see. For we 
have rejected both Christs own example of love for the loveless as 
well as the very face of Christ in these flesh and blood brothers and 
sister before us. 

We may get a disturbing neighbor in the same apartment, or an 
all-too-merry drinking companion, or a capricious and slow- 
witted student, or some obnoxious ladies, or seedy old codgers, and 
so on, and relations with them will only weary us physically, annoy 
US' inwardly, deaden us spiritually. But if we see in each person the 
human image of the Savior, they may become an occasion to par¬ 
take in the Body of Christ.^* 

Mother Maria would leave services early and pass them up on 
her daily trips to pick up discarded, or unsold produce, bread, 
meat, fish at the markets of Les Halles. Preparing meals for the resi¬ 
dents of her hostels, she told a critic of her neglect of fasting days 
that those who were hungry knew the real meaning of fasting and 
thus deserved the best, most nutritious food regardless of the eccle¬ 
siastical calendar. Her vision of gospel faith resounds in her essay 
on the types of religious living. The great temptation, perhaps 
better a hidden evil, is obsession with keeping the letter of the law 
in everything—rubrics, the number of prayers, prostrations, fast¬ 
ing days, but without any regard for the flesh and blood person 
next to us, without any sense of the God for whom all this obser¬ 
vance is maintained, in short, without love. 

Christ, who turned away from scribes and Pharisees, Christ, 
who approached prostitutes, publicans and sinners, can hardly be 
the Teacher of those who are afraid to soil their pristine garments, 
who are completely devoted to the letter, who live only by the rules, 
and who govern their whole life according to the rules. Such people 
consider themselves in good spiritual health because they observe 

31 “The Mysticism of Human Communion,” in MMS:EW, 79—80. 
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everything that is prescribed by spiritual hygiene. But Christ told 
us, it is not the healthy who are in need of a physician, but the sick. 
In fact, we have today two citadels of such an Orthodoxy—tradi¬ 
tional, canon-based, patristic and paternal Orthodoxy: Athos and 
Valaam. A world of people far removed from our bustle and our 
sins, a world of faithful servants of Christ, a world of knowledge of 
God and contemplation. 

And what do you suppose most upsets this world of sanctity? 
How does it regard the present calamities that are tearing us apart, 
the new teachings, heresies perhaps, the destitution, the destruc¬ 
tion and the persecution of the Church, the martyrs in Russia, the 
trampling down of belief throughout the whole world, the lack of 
love? Is this what most alarms these islands of the elect, these pinna¬ 
cles of the Orthodox spirit? Not at all. What strikes them as the 
most important, the most vital, the most burning issue of the day, is 
the question of the use of the Old or New Style Calendar in divine 
services. It is this that splits them into factions, this that leads them 
to condemn those who think other than they do, this that defines 
their measure of things. 

It is difficult to speak about love against this background, since 
love somehow falls outside both the New and the Old Style. We 
can, of course, state that the Son of Man was Lord of the Sabbath, 
and that he violated that Sabbath precisely in the name of love. But 
where they do not violate it, where they cannot violate it, this is 
because there is no “in the name” nor is there love. Strict ritualism 
reveals itself here to be a slave of the Sabbath and not the way of the 
Son of Man. And truly there is something threatening and omi¬ 
nous here, precisely because in Athos and Valaam, the ancient cen¬ 
ters of traditional Orthodox spirituality, a person can find an 
answer to only one question out of all those that are raised by life: 
whether the Church must live according to the Old Style or the 
New. Instead of the Living God, instead of Christ crucified and 
risen, do we not have to do here with a new idol, a new form of 
paganism, which is manifested in arguments over calendars, 
rubrics, rules and prohibitions—a Sabbath which triumphs over 
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the Son of Man? Idolatry in the world is frightening when it betrays 
Christ in the name of the State, the nation, a social idea, or petty 
bourgeois comfort and well being. Still more frightening, however, 
is idolatry within the Church, when it replaces Christ s love with 
the preservation of the Sabbath.^^ 

At Paul Evdokimovs funeral services, among the many who spoke 
was Pastor Jean-Paul Noumbissi of the Evangelical Church of 
Cameroun.^^ He recalled in detail the experience he, his wife and 
children had living in the hostel at Massy in 1963—64 with Paul 
Evdokimov and Tomoko as the heads of the house. Their door was 
always open, to the sick, the lonely. Evdokimov suffered the suffering 
of his charges. He met each person in her or his uniqueness: students 
or immigrants, Protestants, Orthodox, Catholics, Muslims or non¬ 
believers, healthy or afflicted. As another friend said, one would 
gather from his behavior and what he said that the Church had never 
been split, that all were sisters and brothers in the Lord. Several times 
the pastor thinks back on Paul Evdokimov as a shepherd, a father, a 
healer of souls. In his own brief memoir, Evdokimov himself recalled 
the years he spent heading up the ecumenically sponsored hostels, at 
first refugees and homeless marginal folk, teenage mothers and the 
emotionally distraught, later immigrants and students overwhelmed 
at being in a new land. He wrote: 

How should I define my task when it concerned pastoral 
care? I felt that this work did indeed constitute a ministry 
which I could exercise within the universal priesthood of bap¬ 
tism. It was a great challenge to me. These souls and their suf¬ 
fering confronted me, made me a witness, a confidant, an 
intercessor. And in my prayer I was consciously able, in this 
lay priesthood, in its charism, to respond in away beyond the 
purely humanitarian. The moment had come to experiment 
with formulas which I had not formerly realized, to put into 
practice such expressions as “After God, see God in every per¬ 
son,” to recognize in each face the human living icon of 

32 “Types of Religious Lives,” in MMS:EW, 152-53. 

33 Contacts 7'5—7A (1971), 261—66, 
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Christ, to greet in each one the image of God and there vener¬ 
ate his presence.^'^ 

He remembers being asked to lead prayer for a very mixed group of 
Christians and later for an even more diverse hostel community. In 
the last hostel, at Sevres, the residents built a chapel in the garden 
and this house of prayer ofiechnically divided Christians and oth¬ 
ers became for him a house built of “living stones,” where Christ 
was the door and the simple walls melted away to embrace all the 
world through the Holy Spirit and their prayer. 

In a long essay, taken from course lectures entitled “The Church 
and Society,” Evdokimov provides what is perhaps the most com¬ 
prehensive expression of the relationship of the Church to the 
world, a “social ecclesiology.”^^ Like Mother Maria, he is bold in 
claiming that the “social teaching of the Church contains the very 
essence of Christianity,” pointing to the singular perspective the 
gospel bring through the Church, something that the social sci¬ 
ences and UN planners could never approach. Using the vision of 
his own teachers, Fr Bulgakov and Nicolas Berdiaev, he sees the 
relationship of Church and world rooted in the Incarnation, in the 
humanity and humanism of God himself. The Fathers recognized 
this without ever labeling or systematizing it as a subfield of theol¬ 
ogy. St John Chrysostom in particular, not only preached the gos¬ 
pel’s radical social demands but put these into practice in Constan¬ 
tinople, challenging the wealthy to share what they had, for it was 
really the common property of all mankind and God’s gift. Like¬ 
wise St Basil the Great directed the funding and construction of an 
immense diaconal center, hospital facilities for the sick, shelter and 
food for the homeless and hungry, counseling for the distressed. 
His friend St Gregory of Nazianzus called it “the new city,” point¬ 
ing up the eschatological character of the diaconal work, of the ser¬ 
vice of the neighbor. The Kingdom, ever present and yet to come in 
its fullness, undergirds all of our action and distinguishes it from 
the purely humanitarian. 

34 “Some Landmarks on Life’s Journey,” in In the World, Of the Church” 39-40. 

35 /« the World, Of the Church, 61-94. 
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The only true revolution will come from the gospel, for here it is 
God himself who will overtake us in order to bring about the King¬ 
dom and establish its justice. In the Book of Revelation, Christ is 
“the One who is, who was and who is to come... But eschatology is 
a two-edged sword. It is never enough to speak of the end of the 
world if this means a kind of passivity ora theological obscurantism 
and indifference to our world. The eschatology of the Bible and the 
Fathers is explosive, demanding solutions in this earthly life in con¬ 
nection with the Apocalypse and the deepest meaning of our pres¬ 
ent crisis is that the visible judgment of God upon the world and 
the Church.^'’ 

Chrysostom connects the Eucharist table with feeding the 
hungry, with the heart of our neighbor. The Christian is one who 
not only says prayer but becomes what he or she prays, becomes 
prayer incarnate.^^ 

As in much of his teaching and writing, Evdokimov does not 
restrict himself to the Bible and the Fathers but enters into dialogue 
with the master thinkers of our age. For if we do not confront the 
challenges of a Marx, a Freud, a Sartre, we are evading the reality of 
our time.^® We live in the aftermath of failed revolutions, immense 
technological advance and the grossest of inequalities in human 
society. In this essay, far too extensive to review here, Evdokimov 
looks at the ways in which Christians down through the centuries, 
have encountered their world and time. As he notes in his magiste¬ 
rial study. Ages of the Spiritual Life, while the truth of the Christian 
tradition does not change, the manner in which we implement the 
gospel surely does, and must change from century to century. But 
what was an authentic means of enacting the gospel’s social ethic in 
the Byzantine empire or in the feudal institutions of the middles 
ages will not be the way in which we need to act today. Here lies one 
of the Church’s great errors, freezing one or another movement of 
the Spirit for all time and then forcing its shape on subsequent peri- 

36 “The Church and Society,” In the World, Of the Church, 73-74. 

37 The Sacrament of Love, 61-63. 

38 Ages of the Spiritual Life, 21-47. 
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ods. When monastic communities were numerous, large, endowed 
by rulers and the wealthy, they could exercise a prophetic witness in 
doing the works of lovingkindness in very brutal times. 

It should be no surprise then at the end of this inspired essay in 
social ecclesiology from the 1960 s, that Paul Evdokimov should 
propose a radical redistribution of wealth from the developed, first 
world nations to the underdeveloped ones of the “Third World,” 
echoing Pope Paul Vis proposal of such a global fund based on 
taxing of “conspicuous consumption, waste and armaments 
buildup,” in the encyclical Populorum progressio. Evdokimov fur¬ 
ther calls for the convocation, not of the “holy and great council” of 
the Orthodox churches, so long heralded, awaited and never 
appearing, but of a council of the entire family of Abraham: Jews, 
Christians, Muslims. Along with their Buddhist, Hindu confreres 
and people of other traditions of faith such a gathering would pres¬ 
ent an enormous spiritual authority to the leaders of the nations, 
and express the moral conscience of humanity of which they are the 
protectors and voices. 

Concltiston: Living the Gospel 

There is no doubt that Mother Maria and Paul Evdokimov were 
and remain somehow outside the mainstream of both their Russian 
culture and even typical Orthodox ecclesiastical culture. Perhaps 
nuns who continued to smoke Galoises and a theologian who lec¬ 
tured more often for Protestants and Catholics might be seen as 
“different,” outsiders in various ways. Yet, there are few Eastern 
Church writers in the modern era who so frequently and explicitly 
made reference to their traditions. It is telling that both Mother 
Maria and Paul Evdokimov as a rule, go first to the scriptures, and 
in the New Testament, to the words and the actions of Jesus in the 
Gospels. And this profoundly shapes their words as it did their 
lives. A colleague said to me once, half sadly, “What a difference it 
might make if we listened to the gospel, if we asked what Christ has 
to do with this. We might end up actually being Christians.” 

Mother Maria and Paul Evdokimov listened to and then lived 
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the gospel. They also remembered their own "family of faith,” 
citing the Fathers, the Philokalia, the great procession of holy 
women and men as models for our life today. One thinks here not 
only of Andrei Rublievs vision of the Trinity in his icon, but also 
Sergius of Radonezh, Cyril of White Lake, Tikhon of Zadonsk, 
Seraphim of Sarov, John of Kronstadt and many others, standing in 
and against the stream of their day, offering prayer and compas¬ 
sion, food and shelter, and even criticism of the prevailing order 
whether political or ecclesiastical. Mother Maria and Paul, for¬ 
merly of St Petersburg, later of Paris, can be seen as standing with 
them, the "cloud of witnesses” that we see in the icons of the assem¬ 
blies or synaxes of saints.^^ They could very well hold a miniature 
church in their hand, for their lives and writings certainly 
"churched” the people, the city around them. And if they were to 
hold a scroll with the defining word of life for their lives, I would 
think these would be Jesus’ words from the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St Matthews Gospel, perhaps as Mother Maria herself put them: 

The way to God lies through love of people. At the Last Judg¬ 
ment I shall not be asked whether I was successful in my as¬ 
cetic exercises, nor how many bows and prostrations I made. 
Instead I shall be asked, Did I feed the hungry, clothe the na¬ 
ked, visit the sick and the prisoners. That is all I shall be asked. 
About every poor, hungry and imprisoned person the Savior 
says T’: T was hungry and thirsty, I was sick and in prison.* To 
think that he puts an equal sign between himself and anyone 
in need. ... I always knew it, but now it has somehow pene¬ 
trated to my sinews. It fills me with awe.^*^ 

39 In May 2004, after the decree of the synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople earlier in January, Mother Maria was glorified as a saint by her local 
church, the archdiocese of parishes of the Russian Tradition in Western Europe, at 
the cathedral of St Alexander Nevsky in Paris. She was recognized as a martyr-saint 
along with her chaplain, Fr Dimitri Klepinin, her son Yuri and her treasurer, Ilya 
Fundaminsky. 

40 Pravoslavnoe Delo (Orthodox Action, Paris, 1939), 30, cited by Sergei Hackel, Pearl 
of Great Price, 29-30, from Constantine Mochulsky, “Monakhinia Mariia 
Skobtsova,” Tretii Chas, no. 1 (1946), 70-7\. Pravoslavnoe Delo (Orthodox Action, 
Paris, 1939). 30. 
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A Legacy of Struggle, Suffering, and Hope: 

METROPOLITAN MSTYSLAV SKRYPNYK AND THE 
UKRAINIAN Orthodox Church of the USA 

Nicholas Denysenko 

Within Orthodox circles, whenever the subject of “Ukrainian 
Orthodoxy” arises, thoughts of nationalism, ethnic politics, 
schism, controversy, and “canonical problems” are usually evoked. 
There are many reasons for this phenomenon, all of which are inti¬ 
mately connected to the volatile history of the Orthodox Church 
in Ukraine, especially in the twentieth century. Like many other 
national groups which settled in North America in immigration, a 
reasonably large group of people who positively identify them¬ 
selves as Ukrainian and attend the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
began to settle in North America in different waves of immigra¬ 
tion, the most significant wave in terms of numbers and sociologi¬ 
cal impact being the “Displaced Persons,”' Ukrainians who did not 
return to Soviet Ukraine and instead immigrated to North America 
immediately after World War II, primarily between 1947 and 
1955. The Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Canada (UOCC), 
which is in communion with the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
the USA (UOC-USA), published in recent years a modest history of 
its experience from its beginnings to the present time.^ No such 
work has yet been published in Ukrainian or English for the UOC- 
USA, which like the UOCC is under the omophorion of the Patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople, but has its own distinct history of devel¬ 
opment and identity. 

Much work needs to be done in the area of historical research for 

1 “Ukrainians” for the purposes of this paper; I realize that other ethnic groups were 
included in the “Displaced Persons” category. 

2 Paul Yuzyk, A History of the Ukrainian-Greek Orthodox Church of Canada 1918- 
1951 (Ottawa, ON: University of Ottawa Press, 1981). 
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the UOC-USA, and to present the intricate details of its history 
extends far beyond the purpose of this paper. The intent and pur¬ 
pose of this article is to concentrate on the person of Mstyslav 
Skiypnyk, Metropolitan of the UOC-USA from 1971 until his 
death in 1993, and Patriarch of the small but influential Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church (UAOC)^ from 1990 to 1993, 
which was based in Kyiv, Ukraine, and the impact of his influence 
on the shape of the UOC-USA during h^s tenure as Metropolitan. 
The content of this paper is based on information gathered from 
personal interviews with His Eminence, Archbishop Antony 
(Scherba) of New York, President of the Consistory of the UOC- 
USA, and the Archpriest Nicholas Metulynsky, a post-WWII 
immigrant who was ordained to the diaconate in Belgium in 1949 
and the priesthood in Munich, Germany, in 1952.^ Secondary 
sources provided much supplementary material.^ 

Stepan Skrypnyk was born in Poltava, Ukraine (then the Rus¬ 
sian Empire) in 1898, into a family with strong clerical connec¬ 
tions, including monks and hierarchs. He was a frequenter of mon¬ 
asteries and historic churches, becoming acquainted with 

3 That is, what is generally referred to as the “third rebirth” of the UAOC, the original 
UAOC founded in Kyiv in 1921, the “second rebirth” in 1942, and this one in Lviv, 
Ukraine, eventually attempting to establish itself in Kyiv» 

4 Personal Interviews, recorded on audiocassette, with His Eminence, Archbishop 
Antony (Scherba), President of the Consistory of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
of the USA, March 8,1999, in South Bound Brook, NJ; and with VRev Archpriest 
Nicholas Metulynsky, Pastor of St. George’s Ukrainian Orthodox Church, Minne¬ 
apolis, MN, April 16, 1999, in St. Paul, MN. Conducted in Ukrainian. 

5 In addition to the material cited below, see Ivan Dubylko, Pochait/skij Monastir v 
Istorii Nashoho Narodu \Th€ Pochaiv Monastery in the History of our People] 
(Research Institute ofVolyn: Winnipeg, Canada, 1986); Dmitry Pospiclovsky, The 
Orthodox Church in the History of Russia (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1998); Ivan 
Vlasovsky, Naris Istorii Ukrainskoi Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi [An Outline of the History of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church] (New York/Bound Brook: Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church of the USA, 1966); and the following articles, from Ukrainskij Pravoslavnij 
Kalendar na 1998 Rik [Ukrainian Orthodox Calendar for 1998, dedicated to the 
memory of Mstyslav] (South Bound Brook, NJ; Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
the USA, 1998): M. Virnij, “Shliakhom u Vichnist’” (A Path into Eternity); D. 
Kyslytsa,“The 40 th Anniversary of the Episcopate of the Primate of the UOC ...”; 
Mstyslav I, Patriarch of Kyiv and All Ukraine. 
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Ukrainian monasticism and the history of the Kyivan Metropolit¬ 
anate in his youth, himself finishing the “lower” seminary.^ He also 
had strong political connections in his family. His uncle, the 
brother of his mother, was Symon Petliura, the President of the 
Ukrainian National Republic who was also an outspoken propo¬ 
nent of the controversial Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church founded in 1921 by Metropolitan Vasily Lypkivsky (this 
church self-liquidated under extreme duress from Soviet authori¬ 
ties in 1933, and official documents have revealed that almost all of 
the hierarchy and intelligentsia which was the heart and mind of 
this Church was murdered by the NKVD in the 1930s). During this 
difficult time, Skrypnyk studied political science at the University 
of Warsaw, and was a member of the Polish “sejm” (parliament) 
from 1929 to 1939, an outspoken defender of Ukrainians and 
especially of the Orthodox Church. He played a particularly signif¬ 
icant role in fighting for the right of the Orthodox to occupy the 
Pochaiv monastery (in Volyn), in promoting the use of the Ukrai¬ 
nian language for its services, and in advocating the appointment 
of ethnic Ukrainians for the leadership of the Pochaiv Church. Fol¬ 
lowing the death of his wife and the Nazi occupation of Ukraine in 
1939-41, Skrypnyk decided to devote the remainder of his life to 
the upbuilding of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church. 

While the Lypkivsky branch of the UAOC had been liquidated, 
much of western Ukraine had been a part of Poland until 1939, 
and the Orthodox Church of Poland, which was comprised pri¬ 
marily of Ukrainians, Belarusans, and Russians, and had received 
her autocephaly from the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 1924, 
had jurisdiction in western Ukraine until 1939. Metropolitan 
Dionisij appointed Policarp Sikorskij to be the Archbishop of the 
new UAOC in 1941, while a Sobor at the Pochaiv monastery had 
formed the Ukrainian Autonomous Church, under the omopho- 
rion of the Patriarchate of Moscow. These two churches sparred 
with one another during the war, as they were of different orienta- 

6 Not the equivalent of today’s graduate school seminaries, but more like advanced 
high school. 
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tions and did not share the same vision. They had to coexist, and 
eventually discussions regarding unity were held between represen¬ 
tatives of both groups. Stepan Skrypnyk, following monastic ton- 
sure and ordination to the diaconate and priesthood (as Mstyslav), 
was consecrated the UAOC Bishop of Pereyaslav in St Andrew’s 
Cathedral in Kyiv in 1942. He immediately began to employ his 
experience as a parliamentarian in Church issues. As a young 
bishop with considerable oratory skills, he traveled extensively 
throughout central and eastern Ukraine, establishing parish life for 
those who wished to be members of the UAOC. His dynamic per¬ 
sonality and tireless efforts attracted the attention of the resident 
Nazi government headed by Erich Koch in Kyiv, who began to 
monitor closely Mstyslav’s activity, and worked to further the divi¬ 
sions between the Autonomous and Autocephalous churches. 
Mstyslav and Archbishop Nikanor (Abramovich) were members of 
a special commission which met with Metropolitan AJexij 
(Hromadsky) of the Autonomous Church at Pochaiv in Volyn to 
discuss unity. On October 8,1942, they all signed an act of unifica¬ 
tion which was to create one autocephalous Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church. The joyous reaction resounding through parts (not all) of 
Ukraine on account of this proclamation proved to be premature. 
The unity was never realized, for several reasons. The German gov¬ 
ernment greatly feared the influence and power that a united 
Ukrainian Church could wield, and employed the ancient strategy 
of destruction, divide and conquer. The clergy and many of the 
faithful of the Autonomous Church were not prepared for such a 
union, mostly due to their suspicion of the UAOC being a replica of 
the 1921 Lypkivsky group. The second incarnation of the UAOC 
(1942) was openly patriotic and utilized vernacular Ukrainian as 
the liturgical language, traits they held in common with the 1921 
group. While they themselves practiced the traditional method of 
consecration for Orthodox hierarchs, they sympathized with the 
cause and memory of the UAOC of 1921, which was enough for the 
conservative and loyal-to-Moscow autonomists to stand in firm 
opposition to their existence. A tragic side note to this failure was 
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the savage assassination of Metropolitan Alexij, who was mistaken 
for a German agent (because of a car he happened to be the passen¬ 
ger in) and murdered by Ukrainian nationalists loyal to Stepan 
Bandera. 

Bishop Mstyslav Skrypnyk had no more peace in Ukraine until 
his unexpected return in the 1990s as the newly elected Patriarch of 
the third incarnation of the UAOC (1990). The German govern¬ 
ment, which had tolerated the UAOC, changed their policy, and 
made a scapegoat of Mstyslav, whom they labeled as a “politician in 
bishop’s robes,” arresting him on multiple occasions and transfer¬ 
ring him from prison to prison throughout Ukraine until he finally 
escaped during the chaos towards the end of the war, losing his par¬ 
ents during a bombing attack in the process 

Masses of Ukrainians found their way into Belgium and Ger¬ 
many after the war, and made their lives in camps administered by 
the American and British military machines. The spirit of the 
people was broken. The horrors they had endured in Soviet 
Ukraine during Stalins program of collectivization and dekulak¬ 
ization are unspeakable. Many of them were survivors of a horrible 
man-made holocaust which claimed the lives of at least seven mil¬ 
lion Ukrainians (and possibly as many as ten million from 1932— 
33), people whose family members and neighbors were arbitrarily 
executed by the government, whose church was forcibly liqui¬ 
dated, whose thin hopes that the Nazis had arrived to liberate them 
from the horror of Stalins terror-regime were wiped away by the 
ravages of this war. They tried, difficult as it was, to eke out an exis¬ 
tence in these camps, only to find that the Allied powers had ^eed 
to repatriate them to the USSR, which they knew from their experi¬ 
ence would mean certain death by execution, or a torturous life 
lived out in a gulag. As a result, some sadly chose to take their own 
lives rather than return to the Stalin terror machine (as witnessed to 
by Fr Metulynsky). 

Such was the situation faced in these Displaced Persons camps 
by an equally demoralized clergy of the UAOC, whose dreams of a 
united Ukrainian Church had been dashed yet again, and who 
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could not stop the bleeding of their longsuffering faithful. 
Mstyslav was the most influential personality in the camps, work¬ 
ing feverishly to establish church life, organizing the clergy to serve 
where and when necessary, creating schools, choirs, cultural venues 
and activities, and using his diplomatic abilities to persuade the 
British and American representatives to curtail the repatriation of 
the Displaced Persons to the USSR, which was successful to a rea¬ 
sonable degree. Fr Metulynsky and Archbishop Antony both 
stressed the fact that the UAOC was the glue that held the Ukraini¬ 
ans together during this exceedingly difficult time, and that the 
efforts of Mstyslav on behalf of his people were instrumental in 
providing a sense of stability to the Ukrainian communities hastily 
assembled in a “strange land.” 

This chaotic picture was the one faced by Metropolitan Ioann 
(Theodorovich) (originally from the first UAOC, 1921) and his 
small Ukrainian Orthodox Church in the USA in the late 1940s as 
the masses of immigrants began to arrive from the displaced per¬ 
sons camps. His small church, to which he had been appointed by 
Metropolitan Vasily Lypkivsky of the first UAOC in 1924, had 
already been in the USA for over twenty years, and its constituency 
differed significantly from the new-arriving immigrants: the 
Ukrainians in the USA were primarily Uniate converts from Galicia 
who had already begun to be assimilated into the American “melt¬ 
ing pot,” and whose lives were not directly influenced by the Com¬ 
munist experience. They had a unique way of worshipping and 
doing things that would prove foreign to many of the new immi¬ 
grants, most of whom were from “Velika Ukraina,” the area of cen¬ 
tral Ukraine and eastward. Metropolitan Ioann, as a Lypkivsky 
consecrated bishop, was not canonically recognized by any other 
Orthodox bodies in the USA, which proved a problem for the arriv¬ 
ing emigre hierarchs and faithful. 

Fr Metulynsky testified that a good first step was taken by the 
already existing UOC-USA as they opened their doors to the immi¬ 
grants by offering them a place to stay (utilizing church properties) 
and feeding them, in addition to helping them make the necessary 
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contacts to find work and begin to make money so they could 
establish a new life in a new world. Fr Metulynsky feels that this 
good will was the key in easing the transition of what he referred to 
as “hundreds, not just a few individual Ukrainians, but hundreds, 
and arriving in different regions of the USA.” This is in spite of the 
fact that the UOC-USA was itself quite poor at the time. While the 
expanded Consistory of the UOC accepted Fr Metulynsky as a 
priest, the “going salary” was no more than $ 100 per month, and as 
a father of three, the bishops immediately encourj^ed him to find 
work so that he could sustain his family. A graduate of a teachers 
institute in Ukraine and an experienced teacher, following his 
camp stint as a coal miner, he settled into long-term blue collar 
work in a local factory just to “make ends meet.” Such was the des¬ 
tiny of many of the new immigrants, who had been trained in pro¬ 
fessional fields, but with no other options swallowed their pride 
and accepted the work that was available to be able to support the 
members of their households. Fr Metulynsky stressed the fact that 
the American government offered them absolutely no aid or sup¬ 
port: there was no welfare program, they were on their own, with¬ 
out knowing the language, to feed their families. 

This was one of many complicated challenges faced by Bishop 
Mstyslav, who immigrated to Canada in 1947 and moved to the 
USA permanently in 1950 following the turbulent years of the war. 
While Fr Metulynsky explained that most immigrants, priests, and 
bishops united with the existent UOC lead by Metropolitan Ioann, 
a few chose to “go their own way” (since “you can do what you want 
in the USA”) and create parallel Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
bodies. Mstyslavs decision to join the Church lead by Metropoli¬ 
tan Ioann was complicated by Ioann’s uncanonical consecration in 
Ukraine. Being accepted and recognized among all Orthodox was 
an underlying theme to the life and ministry of Mstyslav, and with 
Ioann’s agreement, Ioann was “reconsecrated” in 1951 by the 
Exarch of the Patriarch of Alexandria, Metropolitan Christopher. 
This action was taken to regularize the canonical status not only of 
Ioann but also of the entire Ukrainian Church, as accusations of 
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“uncanonical” and “self-consecrated” had plagued the Ukrainians 
in both Ukraine and the USA for over 30 years. Despite this attempt 
at corrective action, the UOC-USA was regarded as illegitimate until 
it was received by the Ecumenical Patriarch as an autonomous 
Metropolitanate in 1995. Archbishop Antony said that the prevail¬ 
ing notion against the Church as uncanonical “affected very few of 
us.” Both he and Fr Metulynsky are certain that politics was the 
chief motivation for the other Orthodox in their position to not 
enter into communion with the UOC-USA. It is clear, however, that 
the canonical isolation of the UOC-USA did impact the life of even 
the local parish. Fr Metulynsky told of a very unpleasant situation 
which arose in Minneapolis/St Paul in the late 1970s. The Ukrai¬ 
nian clergy had always been a part of the local clergy association, 
and freely concelebrated, at the invitation of each local pastor, at 
the annual Lenten Vespers services which rotated from parish to 
parish. This was normal until the clerical leadership of a local 
parish of the Orthodox Church in America (OCA) changed in 
1977. The two new OCA priests, upon hearing that the Ukrainian 
clergy would be fully participating in the Vespers service, told the 
pastor of the host Antiochian parish to choose “either us, or the 
Ukrainians.” The Antiochian priest told the Ukrainian clergy, who 
had organized a choir to sing the responses, that there was “not 
enough room in the altar for them, and they could participate by 
standing in the first pew.” After this incident, the Ukrainians sent 
only one priest to the clergy association meetings until the mid 
1990s, while the rest boycotted, celebrating their own Lenten Ves¬ 
pers separate from the rest of the Orthodox. This kind of attitude 
towards the Ukrainian Orthodox community was prevalent 
among Orthodox bishops during this period, although relations at 
the local level in the parish were significantly more cordial. Fr 
Metulynsky, who served in Chicago from the early 1950s through 
the late 1960s, noted that exchanges between the Ukrainians and 
other Orthodox were always pleasant in Chic^o, with the excep¬ 
tion of the parish which was directly under Moscow. Their clergy 
were prohibited from concelebrating with Ukrainians, and would 
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attend the services, but could only stand to the side in cassocks. 
Archbishop Antony affirmed this statement, adding that relations 
between the Ukrainians and all other jurisdictions in the USA have 
made positive strides in recent years, and that the only church 
which openly does not recognize the UOC-USA today is the Patri¬ 
archate of Moscow. 

A brief description of the status of the UOC-USA in the eyes of the 
Orthodox world through her history shows that she was regarded 
as uncanonical due to her affirmation of the so-called “Alexan¬ 
drian” rite of presbyteral consecration of bishops, which was uti¬ 
lized by Vasily Lypkivsky to form the first episcopacy of the UAOC 
of 1921. Fr John Meyendorff echoed the sentiment of most of the 
Orthodox world when he stated that the Ukrainians must “dis¬ 
creetly, but clearly, renounce the principle of “presbyteral” conse¬ 
cration, which cannot be reconciled with Orthodoxy and its age¬ 
long tradition.”^ Archbishop Antony declined to draw a general 
conclusion on the decisions of the UAOC of 1921, saying “I take no 
stand on 1921.” He did clearly state that the UOC-USA could not 
accept the majority of the canons which came from the Sobor, and 
that the UOC-USA today affirms the traditional Orthodox method 
of episcopal consecration. It is, however, clear that the Ukrainian 
Orthodox of the USA will never concur with the general opinion 
held by World Orthodoxy regarding the UAOC of 1921. Both 
Archbishop Antony and Fr Metulynsky are adamant in their con¬ 
viction that Vasily Lypkivsky and the founders of the original 
UAOC are martyrs for the faith, regardless of the errors they may 
have made under severe (and unimaginable) duress. The issue of 
the UAOC of 1921 remains a historical and theological problem for 
World Orthodoxy, one which is muddied by polemics and politics 
and needs to be clarified by objective scholarly research. 

The work accomplished by Metropolitan Mstyslav in his role as 
the chief organizer of church life for the UOC-USA was strongly 
affected by this complicated situation outlined above. Archbishop 

7 John McycndorfF, Vision of Unity (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1987), 65. 
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Antony and Ft Metulynsky both stated with no hesitation that 
Mstyslavs gifts were as an organizer, administrator, public speaker, 
and politician. Archbishop Antony said that Mstyslav freely admit¬ 
ted that he was not gifted as a theologian, and always made sure 
that there were bishops who could competently fill that role. 
Antony also stressed that despite the charismatic presence brought 
by Mstyslav to the UOC-USA upon his arrival in the USA in 1950, 
Ioann Theodorovich was clearly the Metropolitan and spiritual 
father of the UOC-USA until his death in 1971, and that Ioann and 
Mstyslav worked together for 21 years, with Ioann providing the 
spiritual vision, and Mstyslav being the chief organizer and admin¬ 
istrator. The historical events which gave shape to the changed 
UOC-USA with the arrival of the post-WWII immigrants affirm 
this. When Mstyslav arrived in 1950, he united himself to the 
existing UOC-USA headed by Ioann Theodorovich, and partici¬ 
pated in a historic sobor in New York where an act of unification 
was signed. Most Ukrainian churches in the USA joined in, includ¬ 
ing those that had been under the omophorion of Constantinople, 
though approximately 13 of those parishes chose to remain with 
Constantinople because of the issue of Ioanns legitimacy. This 
body was fully united once and for all with the UOC-USA in 1996, 
under the leadership of Bishop Vsevolod. 

Archbishop Antony, who was himself born in the USA and raised 
in a bilingual parish community in Sharon, Pennsylvania, stated 
that the Ukrainian Church in the USA to that point had been 
clearly Ukrainian in its orientation, but had begun to experience 
intermarriage, and the assimilation of non-Ukrainians into exist¬ 
ing communities. Archbishop Antony himself did not speak 
Ukrainian until he was over twenty years old. The face and demo¬ 
graphics of the church changed immediately with the arrival of 
immigrants and emigre hierarchs. Fr Metulynsky stated that the 
new immigrants settled into existing parishes where they could, 
and others, after having established themselves with work, took 
mortgages from local banks and identified older Protestant and 
Catholic churches which were for sale, making small dovm pay- 
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ments and slowly paying off their debt. This entailed a modest life¬ 
style for the immigrants, most of whom found it difficult to imme¬ 
diately assimilate and secure substantial salaries, which in turn 
meant meager provisions for the parish priest and his family. More 
significant for life in the local parish was the heritage brought to the 
USA by these new immigrants. They felt they had no choice but to 
abandon their homeland (as returning would mean certain death), 
very few of them had been brought up in the Church until its 
rebirth in the early 1940s, few of them spoke any English, and 
almost all of them bore severe emotional and physical scars from 
their survival of Stalins holocaust in 1932-33, the trauma of the 
war, and the additional trauma of immigration and assimilation. 
Archbishop Antony states that in reality, the UOC-USA was made 
up of two parallel bodies abiding in the same church, which ini¬ 
tially created some tension but which eventually resolved to a 
mutual understanding of one another’s history and experience. 

For the new immigrants, survival in the camps had been inti¬ 
mately linked to the Church. Mstyslav and the other hierarchs 
worked feverishly to prevent Ukrainians from being repatriated to 
the USSR; they ordained deacons and priests to serve the needs of 
the people, and organized schools and musical ensembles so that 
the people would have activities available that connected them to 
their heritage and their church simultaneously. The identity of 
these communities was thus not merely Orthodox Christian, but 
also quite proudly Ukrainian with the common experience of 
dreadful suffering that they had endured at the hands of the KGB. 
The service of so many new communities necessitated the ordina¬ 
tion and preparation of clergy: the UOC-USA sent their candidates 
to the existing St Andrew’s College in Winnipeg, and even a few 
students to St Vladimir’s Seminary in New York. 

Under the leadership of Mstyslav, land was purchased in South 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, for the erection of a church center for 
the UOC-USA. Over the next several years, a church was built, as 
were buildings for administration, a cemetery, seminary, and cul¬ 
tural center, all dedicated to the memory of those who perished in 
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the starvation holocaust of 1932—33. Throughout his years as 
Archbishop, Metropolitan, and Patriarch, Mstyslav worked inces¬ 
santly, making many public appearances and statements (which 
were not always popular in the Orthodox world) on behalf of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church and nation. According to 
Fr Metulynsky, neither he nor any other Ukrainian bishop were ever 
invited to SCOBA meetings, so he concentrated his efforts on the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, constantly supplicating them to use their 
influence for the establishment of an autocephalous Orthodox 
Church in Ukraine, something which frequently provoked wrath¬ 
ful responses from the Moscow Patriarchate and pro-Moscow 
church organizations in the West. Both Archbishop Antony and Fr 
Metulynsky affirm that Mstyslav desired that the Ukrainians be a 
part of the community of World Orthodoxy, but never at the 
expense of their sovereignty. They would be accepted as an equal 
among equals and nothing less in Mstyslav’s mission and vision. 
This explains why the UOC-USA was not brought under the omo- 
phorion of Constantinople in 1973, despite a proposal that sug¬ 
gested such an event. In this proposal, the bishops of the UOC-USA 
would simply have become auxiliary bishops of the Ecumenical 
Throne, and its parishes would have become part of the Greek 
Archdiocese, terms completely unacceptable to Mstyslav and the 
UOC-USA. His staunch position, and the equally staunch position 
of World Orthodoxy, maintained the isolation of the UOC-USA 
from the rest of the Orthodox world, an isolation which began to 
be remedied only in the 1990 s. 

Mstyslav made public appearances at Vatican II, and was a guest 
of President Reagan in 1985, when Reagan was addressing the 
problem of religious freedom in the USSR. Mstyslav also champi¬ 
oned the cause of other isolated Orthodox church bodies, some¬ 
thing for which he has been severely criticized to this day, partici¬ 
pating in the consecration of Metropolitan Iziaslav, a bishop of the 
Belarusan Autocephalous Orthodox Church, a movement which 
was not nearly as popular in Belarus as the movement for 
autocephaly has been in Ukraine. Throughout his ministry, the 
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message of Mstyslav was very clear: he had a dream of an 
autocephalous Ukrainian Orthodox Church in an independent 
Ukraine, one which would not be influenced by Moscow and 
which would be staunchly anti-Communist in its orientation. This 
view, which he openly articulated, was quite unpopular (and still is) 
in many Orthodox and political corners of the world, and serves as 
a “line in the sand” between Ukrainians who are committed to 
Mstyslavs vision and those who either sympathize with the 
Moscow Patriarchate or are simply removed from these issues alto¬ 
gether. It is this vision which was the cornerstone of Mstyslavs 
ministry which simultaneously shaped and reflected the post- 
WWII communities of the UOC-USA. Most of the clergy and faith¬ 
ful shared this vision, and it was openly proclaimed in all aspects of 
church life: Ukrainian school, Ukrainian events, concerts, litera¬ 
ture, and daily life. Archbishop Antony admitted that an emphasis 
on emigre politics in many parishes served to be detrimental to 
community life, and many people, particularly youth, were lost as a 
result. Non-Ukrainians and non-Ukrainian speakers often felt 
alienated in the life of the community as it was difficult to engage in 
activities that were irrelevant to their own lives and spiritual needs. 
Archbishop Antony notes that only now are some of these immi¬ 
grant parishes realizing their errors and attempting to reorganize 
church life so that the youth will participate in church life with 
understanding. 

Fr Metulynsky feels that the UOC-USA will always have an inti¬ 
mate connection to its ethnic heritage and recent history because 
the UOC-USA is built on the bones of martyrs who sacrificed their 
lives for their identities as Ukrainian and Orthodox. He feels that 
the integration of the Ukrainian heritage, particularly her history, 
language, and music, is essential to the life of the UOC-USA, pro¬ 
vided that this does not replace the proclamation of the gospel as 
the key mission of the Church. In responding to the question as to 
what the most immediate task of the UOC-USA Church is today, 
Fr Metulynsky lamented the loss of many youth of the UOC-USA to 
what he called “immersion in the great sea of American culture and 
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its way of life.” His emphasis that nationalistic fervor has dimin¬ 
ished within the UOC shows that nationalism was indeed a phe¬ 
nomenon brought to the USA by the post-WWII immigration that 
inevitably eroded the stability of the Church, though that was 
probably never the intent of any of its promulgators. Archbishop 
Antony also admits that the UOC-USA desperately needs to learn 
how to reach her youth, but he stressed that all Orthodox groups in 
the USA share the same problem and feels that the cause of this 
problem is secular humanism and the inability of the Orthodox to 
effectively counter it in the life of the Churph. 

The 1990s simultaneously began and ended chapters in the life 
of Metropolitan Mstyslav, in the life of the UOC-USA, and in the life 
of the Orthodox Church in Ukraine. He was elected the Patriarch 
of the third UAOC in 1990, and enthroned in November of the 
same year, possibly more as a symbol for the Ukrainians in Ukraine 
than as someone who at the age of 92 could effectively organize a 
new church. His renewed presence on Ukrainian soil and the reac¬ 
tions of church and government leaders to his reappearance speaks 
volumes about the overall legacy he has left for the history of Ukrai¬ 
nian Orthodoxy. The General Secretary of the Communist Party 
(Mikhail Gorbachev) denied Mstyslav entrance into Ukraine until 
patriotic elements in the Ukrainian parliament persuaded him to 
relent. In addition, the then Exarch of Ukraine, Metropolitan 
Filaret (Denisenko)® and his eventual successor Metropolitan 

8 Filaret’s initial reaction to Mstyslav was hostile. His influence denied Mstyslav en¬ 
trance to the Pochaiv monastery, which Mstyslav had defended vigorously in the 
30s. Filaret also disallowed Mstyslav access to the tomb and remains of Taras 
Shevchenko (a famous nineteenth-century poet) in Kaniv, a moment captured in a 
picture as the 92-year-old Mstyslav sat on the steps weeping, while listening to a 
Ukrainian bandurist trying to comfort him with music. Filaret began to warm up to 
Mstyslav when it benefited him, as his scandalous personal life and tyrannical repu¬ 
tation threatened his nearly thirty-year tenure as the chief churchman of Ukraine, 
and eventually lead to his removal, depiosition, and excommunication from the 
Church, decisions of the Moscow Patriarchate which were supported by Filaret in 
writing, though Filaret uses Mstyslav’s name today to further his own cause as “Pa¬ 
triarch** of the Kyivan-Patriarchate. Filaret’s behavior is in contrast to that of Metro¬ 
politan Volodymyr Sabodan, who warmly greeted Mstyslav and met with him 
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Volodymyr (Sabodan) warmly received him and created him with 
much public respect despite the firm opposition of the Moscow 
Patriarchate to Mstyslav’s cause. It was the presence of Mstyslav 
that forced the Moscow Patriarchate to grant the Exarchate of 
Ukraine (then headed by Filaret) full autonomy and change the 
name of the Church to the “Ukrainian Orthodox Church-Moscow 
Patriarchate.” This sudden move in 1991 was necessitated by the 
steady defection of parishes from the Moscow Church to the 
UAOC. 

Mstyslav, in poor health, retained his residence in the USA and 
continued to administer the UOC-USA as well. He died in June of 
1993, his work unfinished and his dreams unfulfilled. A significant 
portion of the UAOC in Ukraine joined with the deposed Metro¬ 
politan Filaret to create a third body, and the ecclesiastical competi¬ 
tors in Ukraine (including Filaret, whom Mstyslav openly detested 
and rejected) used his name (and continue to do so to this day) to 
seek favor in the eyes of the faithful and the broken Ukrainian gov¬ 
ernment. However, one aspect of his dream was fulfilled in 1995, 
when the UOC-USA entered into eucharistic communion with 
World Orthodoxy under the Ecumenical Patriarchate, ending the 
long isolation from her sister churches. 

Thus ends a very brief and chaotic chronicle of the legacy of 
Mstyslav Skrypnyk, the leader of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
in the USA. The last question asked of both Archbishop Antony 
and Fr Metulynsky was: how should the Orthodox in America view 
the legacy of Metropolitan Mstyslav Skrypnyk? Archbishop 
Antony stated that he is not sure how the Orthodox regard him, 
but concerning negative statements made in the past, he said: “I 
don’t think any of them were willing to give him a chance, (they) 
never tried to understand him or Ukrainians.” He claimed that 
Mstyslav’s door was always open for discussion, but that his critics 
did not even know him or attempt to speak to him. He felt that this 

cordially and respectfully from the outset of his tenure as Exarch of the Russian 

Church in Ukraine, all the while (and to this day) maintaining loyalty to the Mos¬ 
cow Patriarchate. 
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was a result of a complete lack of understanding as to the perspec¬ 
tive Mstyslav was coming from. The only positive comment Arch¬ 
bishop Antony ever heard came from Fr Alexander Schmemann in 
1967, when he said that he regarded the Ukrainian hierarchy as 
legitimate. 

Fr Metulynsky stated that the Patriarchs of Constantinople 
always received Mstyslav warmly, addressing him as “Your Beati¬ 
tude,” and providing him with chrism for liturgical usage. He said 
this is testimony enough to his memory, and that Mstyslav s detrac¬ 
tors opposed him for political purposes, as Mstyslav always had this 
to say about the Ukrainian Orthodox Church: “we Ukrainians 
were, we are, and we always will be.”® 

In conclusion, the history of the UOC-USA is intimately inter¬ 
twined with the experience of the immigrants who suffered greatly 
under communism, but retained hope, thin as it at times was, for 
the rebirth of an independent Ukraine and autocephalous Ukrai¬ 
nian Church. Mstyslav was both a product of his life experience, as 
someone who authentically shared in the lives of the people he 
served, and a creator of a vision, as someone who shaped his flocks 
way of life in the Church of the USA as their spiritual leader and 
father. As to how the Orthodox in the USA, and even in the world, 
come to see his legacy, they must first return to the primary sources, 
and truly get to know (without prejudging) the people and the his¬ 
tory of the UOC-USA. Only then will the other Orthodox ever have 
a chance to begin to understand the perspective of the Ukrainians 
and why they have fought so hard to retain their own identity and 
work for a united autocephalous church. The alternative is the one 
that tempts many in contemporary times: to make uninformed 
statements on the Internet based on what they have heard from the 
comfort of their own homes, alone, in front of a computer screen as 
opposed to engaging in real dialogue with real people, with whom 
they may disagree. For now, it is fair to say that Metropolitan 
Mstyslav Skrypnyk was a man who deeply loved God, his Church, 

9 This in response to Muscovite claims that Ukraine "is not, never was, and never will 
be.” 
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and his people, and was willing to do whatever was necessary 
despite criticism to upbuild and defend the Orthodox Church of 
the Ukrainian people, whether that church be overseas in Ukraine, 
or in the United States of America. 

“Considering the suffering endured by the Ukrainians dur¬ 
ing the Communist yoke, considering the attempts to oblit¬ 
erate her Church and her identity from existence, it is a 
miracle and a gift from God that there today are Ukrainian 
churches where prayers are offered in the native tongue of the 
people. It is a miracle, and God wrought this miracle through 
such people like Vladyko Mstyslav.” 

— Fr Nicholas Metulynsky, April 16, 1999 
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J. A. Cerrato, Hippolytus Between East and West: The Com¬ 
mentaries and the Provenance of the Corpus. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 291pp+10. Cloth. ISBN 0-19- 
924696-3 

In this book Cerrato argues that the Hippolytus who was the 
author of biblical commentaries and various other works was a 
Christian from the east of the Empire. Nobody could disagree with 
this, but the case is put well and thoroughly in this work. In the sec¬ 
ond part of the book Cerrato makes out a case for Asian provenance 
on the basis of relationships and attitudes to the New Prophecy, the 
Quartodeciman nature of the statements attributed to Hippolytus 
in the Chronicon Paschale (which I had independently noted 
myself), on the basis of the moderated chiliasm of the treatises 
(though C. E. Hill may find cause for some disagreement), on the 
basis of the use of the Acta Pauli (though I am not sure that the case 
is made in this chapter, as I am not convinced by Cerrato s denials 
that these Acta were known in the west) and, most interestingly of 
all, on the basis of parallels between statements about the myrrh- 
bearers in the Commentary on the Song of Songs and the (Asian) 
Epistula apostolorum. Thus, although there may be some cause for 
disagreement in some of the detail, a thorough case is made for Asia 
as the original provenance of Hippolytus and as the provenance of 
his thought-world. Asia, on the basis of Cerratos work, is now 
established above Syria or Egypt as the original locus of this author. 

However, the whole point of this is less to deny Syrian or Egyp¬ 
tian provenance as to deny any association between Hippolytus 
and Rome. There is no reason, however, why an Asian Hippolytus 
might not reach prominence in Asian circles in the capital of the 
Empire; there is a confusion here between cultural and physical 
geography, in which light we may recall that Irenaeus was bishop 
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not of Smyrna but of Lyons. The Asian bacl^round of Hippolytus’ 
thought simply means that author was Asian, and had come from 
an Asian context, but that does not preclude a prominent role 
among Asian communities in Rome. Thus I believe that Cerrato 
ties the Hippolytan discussion of Pascha too closely to the dispute 
reported at Laodicea; we may assume that the same dispute which 
took place at Laodicea took place in Roman-Asian communities, as 
nothing prevents this Asian cultural context being alive in Rome, 
where Quartodeciman practice is found throughout the second 
century. The same may be said of engagement with the new 
prophecy in Rome. 

At the beginning of his concluding chapter (p. 250), Cerrato sets 
out the results of his search for Hippolytus’ see: 

What has been sought is (1) A Greek-speaking conununity, 

(2) one possessing adequate literary resources... and (3) not a 

well-known see. 

The reason why Cerrato believes that Hippolytus must have been 
bishop of an obscure see is that Eusebius and Jerome are uncertain 
as to Hippolytus’ see. This uncertainty is reported and described 
early in the book alongside other prosopographic information 
regarding Hippolytus from various ancient sources, as well as mod¬ 
ern discussions of the material. Is it not equally possible, however, 
that their uncertainty derived from a known association of 
Hippolytus with Rome which they were unable to reconcile with 
the official succession lists, and which led them to conclude that 
the see was therefore unknown (and that the reported association 
of Hippolytus with Rome was confused)? 

I would not want the reader to gain the impression from this 
review that the book is not worthwhile; it is a good book, it is well- 
written and thoroughly researched, it presents valuable insights in 
the later chapters regarding the Asian background of the commen¬ 
taries, and I shall return to it because of these very discussions. That 
I am unconvinced by the conclusion that Cerrato draws from the 
evidence he so well presents should not prevent other readers from 
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deciding the issue for themselves. And although they may not be 
convinced, as I am not, they will certainly profit, as have I, from the 
discussion of the cultural context of the commentaries and their 
author. 

— Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

Leena Mari Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin Mary in the 
Akathistos Hymn. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2001. Pp. 242. 

This book makes a number of notable contributions to the study of 
the Akathist Hymn. As readers of this journal will know, the 
Akathist Hymn is an anonymous liturgical poem in honor of the 
Virgin, consisting of twenty-four stanzas whose initial letters form 
an acrostic of the Greek alphabet. The odd stanzas conclude with a 
series of twelve salutations addressed to Mary; the even stanzas with 
the refrain “Alleluia,” generally addressed to Christ. The book 
opens with the Greek text of the Hymn (i.e., the 1968 edition 
established by Trypanis), along with the author’s facing-page Eng¬ 
lish translation. Philologists will no doubt quibble with some of 
Peltomaa’s renderings of the text, but this is one of the better Eng¬ 
lish translations of the Akathist currently available. Chapters 1 and 
2 provide a clear description of the Hymn, addressing its basic his¬ 
torical, literary, and theological features. Chapter 3 provides a help¬ 
ful review of modern scholarship. Somewhat less successful is 
chapter 4 (longer than the three previous chapters combined) 
which promises a “new approach to the Akathist Hymn,” although 
there is not much here that is new. Chapter 5 aims to provide a 
structural and rhetorical analysis of the Hymn, and in a strophe by 
strophe commentary Peltomaa catalogues a large number of paral¬ 
lels and references that richly illuminate the language and imagery 
of the Akathist. 

There has been little scholarly consensus about the date (and 
thus authorship) of the Akathist, with estimates ranging from the 
early sixth century to (more improbably) the early eighth and 
beyond. Peltomaa argues that the Hymn emerged in the immediate 
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deciding the issue for themselves. And although they may not be 
convinced, as I am not, they will certainly profit, as have I, from the 
discussion of the cultural context of the commentaries and their 
author. 

— Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

Leena Mari Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin Mary in the 
Akathistos Hymn. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2001. Pp. 242. 

This book makes a number of notable contributions to the study of 
the Akathist Hymn. As readers of this journal will know, the 
Akathist Hymn is an anonymous liturgical poem in honor of the 
Virgin, consisting of twenty-four stanzas whose initial letters form 
an acrostic of the Greek alphabet. The odd stanzas conclude with a 
series of twelve salutations addressed to Mary; the even stanzas with 
the refrain “Alleluia,” generally addressed to Christ. The book 
opens with the Greek text of the Hymn (i.e., the 1968 edition 
established by Trypanis), along with the author’s facing-page Eng¬ 
lish translation. Philologists will no doubt quibble with some of 
Peltomaa’s renderings of the text, but this is one of the better Eng¬ 
lish translations of the Akathist currently available. Chapters 1 and 
2 provide a clear description of the Hymn, addressing its basic his¬ 
torical, literary, and theological features. Chapter 3 provides a help¬ 
ful review of modern scholarship. Somewhat less successful is 
chapter 4 (longer than the three previous chapters combined) 
which promises a “new approach to the Akathist Hymn,” although 
there is not much here that is new. Chapter 5 aims to provide a 
structural and rhetorical analysis of the Hymn, and in a strophe by 
strophe commentary Peltomaa catalogues a large number of paral¬ 
lels and references that richly illuminate the language and imagery 
of the Akathist. 

There has been little scholarly consensus about the date (and 
thus authorship) of the Akathist, with estimates ranging from the 
early sixth century to (more improbably) the early eighth and 
beyond. Peltomaa argues that the Hymn emerged in the immediate 
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wake of the Council of Ephesus (431) and not, as most have 
argued, at a point after the Council of Chalcedon (451) possibly as 
late as the mid sixth century. This is not, however, an entirely novel 
argument, and the importance of the Ephesine context was argued 
by Meersseman and Fletcher, both in 1958; by Wellesz in 1962; 
and again by Trypanis in 1968. Peltomaa takes the views of these 
scholars a step further and argues for a date virtually coincident 
with the Council of Ephesus, and whereas many of her arguments 
are hypothetical, the cumulative weight of the evidence points not 
unconvincingly to a date, if not prior to the Council of Chalcedon 
(which I think unlikely), then possibly toward the close of the fifth 
century. Peltomaas general argument for an earlier dating is per¬ 
haps this books most important contribution to the study of the 
Akathist Hymn. 

Peltomaas dating of the Akathist to a time immediately after the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 rests largely on her reading of two 
sources: Proclus of Constantinople {d. 446); and a homily on the 
Annunciation (PG 85.425-52) attributed to Basil of Seleucia 
{d. after 468), long considered to be a source of material later incor¬ 
porated into the Akathist. It is well established that early Byzantine 
hymnographers incorporated verbatim passages from patristic ser¬ 
mons into their hymns, but in pursuit of her claims Peltomaa 
argues to the contrary that Basil of Seleucia copied passages from 
the Akathist. The presence of these passages is so troubling to her 
thesis that she is ultimately led to excise them from the sermon alto¬ 
gether as “interpolations,” although she has not made an investiga¬ 
tion of the manuscript tradition, neither does she demonstrate how 
the passages are necessarily inconsistent with the literary and theo¬ 
logical contents of the sermon. Her argument is impressionistic: “I 
do not consider it credible that the author of the masterly, intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual unity of which the Akathistos Hymn consists had 
taken a casual passage, unmotivated in its own context, as one of 
the main theses of his work” (p. 85). 

The treatment of Proclus is somewhat confused, and encum¬ 
bered by a number of self-contradictions. For instance, Peltomaa 
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asserts that “not very much can be said about Proclus’ ethical teach¬ 
ing related to Mary, because the textual evidence is scarce” (p. 106). 
On the facing page, however, she states that “the similarity between 
the dogmatic and ethical contents of Proclus’ writings on Mary and 
the Marian themes of the Akathist can be affirmed” (p. 107). 
Peltomaa further seeks to link the christology of Proclus to that of 
the Akathist on what amounts to the evidence of a single category 
(“immutability”) (pp. 59-60). Because Proclus’ signature images 
(e.g., “conception through hearing”) do not appear in the Akathist, 
while many images without parallel in his writings do, Peltomaa is 
unable to ascribe the Akathist directly to him. She concludes that 
the correspondences between passages in Proclus’ sermons and pas¬ 
sives in the Akathist are proof that the “author of the Akathist was a 
contemporary of Proclus” (p. 112). Obviously, this proves nothing 
of the kind, but indicates simply that Proclus’ sermons (like those 
by many patristic writers) were mined by subsequent generations 
as sources for religious poetry and hymns. 

Clearly, the author’s desire to date the Akathist to the third 
decade of the fifth century has led her to a number of unwarranted 
conclusions. She makes the ingenious suggestion that Proclus had 
the Hymn commissioned as part of his campaign on behalf of the 
Theotokos. This is an intriguing and creative idea, although the 
author herself acknowledges it to be hypothetical. Ultimately, it is 
difficult to argue for the existence of a superbly crafted kontakion 
around 430, for the genre did not reach its peak until the middle of 
the following century. Simply put, Peltomaa fails to recognize that 
Proclus was a pioneer of Marian rhetoric and that a period of time 
greater than what she allows for was required for that rhetoric to be 
organized, absorbed, and redacted by hymnographers. It is there¬ 
fore most unlikely that the highly refined and elaborately wrought 
stanzas of the Akathist were produced at a moment coincident with 
the official establishment of the Virgin’s cult in the third decade of 
the fifth century. 

As to the question of the Council of Chalcedon, Peltomaa asserts 
that it is “quite inconceivable” that the Akathist was written after 
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that Council because it does not explicitly reflect Chalcedons cele¬ 
brated doctrinal definition. However, she does not appreciate the 
long and difficult process of conciliar reception, in which official 
doctrine is absorbed only very slowly (if at all) by the larger body of 
the church. Ephesus itself was nearly eclipsed by the “Robber 
Synod” in 449, which led to the convocation of Chalcedon in 451, 
which subsequently raised more questions than it answered. Thus 
the invention and propagation of new liturgical forms often lags 
behind the evolving theories of theologians (and this is not to sug¬ 
gest that the forms of liturgy are merely the ritualized “translations” 
of doctrinal formulas). Neither does she consider the possibility 
that the language of Chalcedon was deliberately avoided in the 
interest of church unity, a form of ecclesiastical-political reticence 
well attested in this period. From still another point of view, it is 
worth recalling that archaizing tendencies, which consciously 
evoke the language and imagery of an earlier age, are quite 
common in Byzantine literature and art. 

Finally, it must be noted that, throughout this entire book, the 
author displays an unfortunate disregard for the work of her prede¬ 
cessors and contemporaries in both Marian studies and ancillary 
fields (patristics, late-antique studies, Byzantine history, etc.). 
When Peltomaa engages scholarly literature on the Virgin, it is fre¬ 
quently brash and dismissive. The work of scholars such as Maas, 
Trypanis, Wellesz, Mitsakis, Caro, Holum, Limberis, Schwartz, 
and Lampe is variously rejected as “superficial,” “unsophisticated,” 
“subjective,” “prejudicial,” “self-disproving,” “irrational,” “hypo¬ 
thetical,” “not credible,” “far fetched,” “over-interpreted,” and so 
on. These critiques are typically asserted and not based on any sus¬ 
tained argumentation by the author. Peltomaa’s refusal to recognize 
the value (and even existence) of earlier Marian scholarship, and 
her unbecoming disdain for the work of her colleagues (past and 
present), are matters which seriously mar her book. 


Nicholas Constas 
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Konstantin Vasil’evich Kharlampovich, Archimandrite 
Makarii Glukharev—Founder of the Altai Mission. Trans¬ 
lated with an interpretive essay by Janies Lawton Haney. 
Preface by Paul Valliere. Studies in Russian History, vol. 6. 
Lewiston, NY: The Edwin Mellen Press, 2001. xiv+228 
pp. $89.95. ISBN 0-7734-7362-9. 

Students of Russian Church history are familiar with the name of 
Archimandrite Makarii (Glukharev, 1792-1847), canonized by 
the Russian Orthodox Church in 2000. He is known primarily as a 
translator of the Old Testament from Hebrew into modern 
Russian, as well as one of the great missionaries of the nineteenth- 
century Russian Church who insisted on bringing the gospel to 
natives of the Altai region of Siberia in the vernacular. Beyond this, 
however, little is known about Makarii’s life and career, and little is 
available in English. For this reason, Haney’s translation of 
Kharlampovich’s biography, together with Haney’s own extensive 
introduction, is very welcome and timely. 

K. V. Kharlampovich (1870-1932), a church historian in 
Kazan, published several studies of Makarii, the most complete 
edition of his letters, and two biographical studies. The text that 
Haney has translated is the biographical “sketch” that served as an 
introduction to the letters, published in 1905. It thus represents 
one of the most extensive treatments of Makarii’s life and work. 

Makarii emerges from Haney’s introduction and Kharlampo¬ 
vich’s biography as a visionary and complex figure. After he 
received the traditional dose of scholastic theology in the seminary, 
he entered the Petersburg Theological Academy. There he was 
attracted to the currents of mysticism that were in vogue in the cap¬ 
ital and court in the era of Alexander I. He developed a close rela¬ 
tionship with the rector of the Academy, Archimandrite Filaret 
(Drozdov)j Filaret encouraged Makarii’s mystical inclinations but 
directed them in a more Orthodox direction, pointing him to the 
writings attributed to Macarius of Egypt and the Philokalia. 
Makarii immediately gravitated to these writings, but never lost his 
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appreciation for some of the Western writers, particularly Johann 
Arndt. 

Indeed, Makarii’s case su^ests that many Russian clergy who 
were turning away from scholastic theology to a focus on the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Church Fathers did so through reading Western writers 
such as Arndt (who was similarly rediscovering the early Church 
Fathers) as much as through eastern sources (such as the publication 
of the Philokalia). Moreover, Makarii maintained a healthy respect 
for non-Orthodox Christians, and his ecumenical vision (unusual in 
the era of Nicholas I) extended even to proposing the construction of 
a church in Moscow with three altars, where Orthodox, Roman 
Catholics, and Lutherans could worship side by side. 

While at the St Petersburg Theological Academy, Makarii was 
tonsured a monk and seemed ready to follow the typical career track of 
the “learned monk.” After finishing at the Academy, then serving as a 
seminary professor and then rector, he retired to the Glinsk Hermitage 
(one of the centers of the revival of starchestvo and hesychasm) to 
pursue a “true” monastic life. Inspired by the example of Zosima 
(Verkhovskoi), he responded to the call of missionaries to go to Sibe¬ 
ria. This move, Haney points out, su^ests that hesychasm in nine¬ 
teenth-century Russia was not only about withdrawal and contem¬ 
plation, but also found expression in the desire to act in the world. 
Makarii served as head of the mission in Altai from 1829 to 1844. 

Makarii believed that the Russian empire had a divine destiny to 
bring the gospel to the non-Christian population of the Russian 
empire. However, he rejected the dominant missionary approaches 
that focused on the number of baptized (often through state pres¬ 
sure or offers of material gain) and neglected Christian formation. 
In order to fulfill its divine missionary destiny, according to 
Makarii, Russian Orthodox themselves must be transformed first. 
This transformation would be brought about from reading Scrip¬ 
ture, which meant that there must be a fresh translation in modern 
Russian. Since even ordinary Russians must be able to read the 
Scriptures, there should be universal education, even for the peas¬ 
ants (a very progressive proposal in an era of serfdom). 
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Once these preconditions were met, Makarii had an extensive 
vision of how the Russian Church should conduct missionary 
activity that included central and regional missionary institutions 
for its support. It also included the training of full-time missionar¬ 
ies who would be drawn from married priests and monastics. He 
particularly emphasized the role of women in missionary activity, 
and for this advocated the restoration of the office of deaconess. 
Makarii sent his suggestions both to the Tsar and to the Synod, but 
they were ignored. 

In the last years of his life, Makarii devoted himself to the transla¬ 
tion of the Old Testament from the Hebrew into modern Russian. 
However, the Synod not only rejected his requests to publish them, 
but it also reprimanded him for repeating his request. Despite the 
opposition he faced, Makarii continued with his translation labors 
until his death, and succeeded in translating the entirety of the Old 
Testament. His associates copied and distributed his translations 
samizdat style, and they were finally published in the 1860s. 

There are a few shortcomings in this volume: one particular 
point that Haney neglects to explore is the relationship between 
“making Christians” of the Altai natives and “making Russians” of 
them. While Makarii was progressive in his insistence that mission¬ 
aries should learn local languages, he (and even his biographer 
Kharlampovich) still had rather condescending attitudes toward 
native culture and believed that, in order to Christianize the 
nomadic Tatars they had to turn them into settled agriculturalists 
and “civilize” them. Such radical transformation in lifestyle was 
clearly a hindrance to adopting Christianity for many. Further, one 
wonders whether a fuller biographical introduction by Haney to a 
translation of Makarii s own writings might not have been more 
useful. Nevertheless, Haneys introduction and translation are a 
significant contribution and should serve to generate further inter¬ 
est in Makarii s life and work, as well as deepen our understanding 
of nineteenth-century Russian Orthodoxy. 


— Scott Kenworthy 
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Edward E. Roslof. Red Priests: Renovationism, Russian Or¬ 
thodoxy, and Revolution, 1905-1946. Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 2002. Xviii+259pp. $45.00. 
ISBN 0-253-34128-0 

The Renovationist or “Living Church” movement in Russia in the 
1920s remains one of the most controversial episodes in modern 
Orthodox Church history. Historians—as well as their contempo¬ 
rary opponents—havft castigated the Renovationists as Bolshevik 
agents working to undermine Orthodoxy through compromise 
with an atheist regime and through such “un-Orthodox” reforms as 
adopting the new calendar, Russian-langus^e liturgy, and a mar¬ 
ried episcopacy. To this day many of the reforms they sought to 
implement raises the specter of “commissars in cassocks,” hamper¬ 
ing a free discussion of such issues in the Russian church. Roslof s 
book is the first full-length study in English, based upon extensive 
archival and recently published primary sources that were inacces¬ 
sible before 1991. Roslof argues that the Renovationists sincerely 
desired to reform and modernize the church to maintain its rele¬ 
vance in revolutionary Russia. Their aims were doomed to failure, 
however, and their efforts only served Bolshevik goals of dividing 
and weakening the church. 

Roslof traces the genesis of the reform movement in pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia, arguing that the crises of the Revolutions of 
1905, February 1917, and October 1917 inspired some clergy in 
their unsuccessful attempts to involve the church more closely in 
modern Russian society. The crisis brought on by the Bolshevik 
seizure of church valuables in 1922 and the subsequent arrest of 
Patriarch Tikhon provided them with the opportunity to seize con¬ 
trol of the church administration and proclaim their goals of 
church reform and embracing the socialist ideals of the Bolshevik 
regime. Their church council of May 1923 defrocked Tikhon and 
replaced the patriarchate with a synodal church administration, 
carried out reforms that met the demands of the parish clergy (mar¬ 
ried bishops, the remarriage of priests, and the diminution of epis- 
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copal power), adopted the Gregorian calendar, but stepped back 
from carrying out religious reforms they feared would alienate the 
conservative laity. Just at the height of their power—they con¬ 
trolled 70 percent of the parishes—the Bolsheviks released Tikhon, 
which resulted in mass defections from the Renovationist church, 
largely because the laity rejected their reforms. The movement 
shifted its focus away from reform to institutional preservation, 
and led a declining existence until 1946. 

Roslof s history of the Renovationist movement is primarily a 
political history, based particularly on state sources (Antireligious 
Commission, secret police, and Communist Party archives), which 
focuses on the relationship between the Soviets, the Renovat- 
ionists, and the Patriarchal church. Therein lie both its strengths 
and its weaknesses. Roslof clearly demonstrates how the Bolsheviks 
controlled and manipulated the movement from the beginning of 
its seizure of power through later stages of its history. Bolshevik 
aims shifted according to historical developments: at first, they 
sought to crush what they feared as the counterrevolutionary threat 
posed by Tikhon and the old hierarchy of the church. Once the 
Renovationists consolidated their position and Tikhon no longer 
seemed to pose a threat (in part because of his own “repentance” for 
anti-Soviet activities), they released Tikhon precisely to divide the 
church and undermine the possibility of a strong church that sought 
to be actively involved in the construction of a socialist society. 
Throughout the 1920s they continued to play the Renovationists 
and the Tikhonites off one another, using a “divide and conquer” 
strategy. During the “Stalin revolution” of the 1930s, the Party 
sought to eradicate religion altogether, and the Renovationists’ loy¬ 
alty to the state did not prevent them fi-om suffering church closures 
and clergy repressions. When Stalin sought the support of the 
church during World War II, the Soviets changed their strategy firom 
one of elimination of religion to control, and for this the centralized 
authority of the patriarchal church (which was willing to be politi¬ 
cally neutral and isolated firom society) was more useful, and the 
Renovationist church was liquidated. 
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RosloFs analysis of the Russian Church during the first half of 
the twentieth century is methodologically informed by what he 
terms “neoinstitutional sociology.” This approach is illuminating 
at times, such as in his examination of ways in which some of the 
Renovationists mimicked the language and structures of the 
Bolsheviks. At other times, however, Roslof treats the institutional 
dynamics within Orthodox Church as if it were an ordinary secular 
institution with various “factions” vying for hegemony. He goes so 
far as to suggest that the hierarchy, parish clergy, and laity 
constituted “different orthodoxies” in early twentieth century 
Russia, and implies that schism among these factions was inevita¬ 
ble. While historians must avoid naive portrayals of a Church 
united in sobornost’, at the same time they need to recognize that 
the Church operates in ways distinct fi’om secular institutions.^ 

RosloPs assessment of the Renovationists is contradictory: on 
the one hand, he consistently refers to them as “red priests,” a label 
he admits was applied to them by their opponents that implied 
they were Bolshevik agents. On the other, he argues that they were 
sincere in their attempts to revitalize the church and make it rele¬ 
vant in Soviet society. At times he argues that the Renovationists 
were consistently committed to fulfilling the states goals, at others 
he implies that they were using the alliance with the state to achieve 
their own aims. Roslof emphasizes the laity’s rejection of the 
Renovationists, though this does not account for those regions 
where they were strong. On the whole, the motivation and inten¬ 
tions of the Renovationists—aside from maintaining the power 
they had achieved—do not emerge very clearly. Part of the problem 
is one of sources: the Renovationist archives belong to the Moscow 
Patriarchate, which has yet to allow western researchers access. 

Because of the political focus of the book, Roslof does not pay 

1 For a very perceptive historical analysis of the idea of “church” in late-Imperial Rus¬ 
sia, see Vera Shevzov, “Letting the People into the Church: Reflections on ortho¬ 
doxy and Community in Late Imperial Russia,” in Orthodox Russia: Belief and 
Practice under the Tsars^ ed. by Valerie A. Kivelson and Robert H, Greene (Univer¬ 
sity Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2003), 59-77• 
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significant attention to the actual content or justification of 
reforms during the 1920s, or how their program related to pre¬ 
revolutionary reform efforts. Some contemporary Russian church 
historians (such as V. Tsypin) seek to discredit all of the reformist 
tendencies and emphasize the continuity. Others (such as 1. V. 
Solov’ev) seek to disassociate the pre-revolutionary reformism 
from the Soviet Renovationists and find only discontinuities. Both 
approaches oversimplify: there were both continuities and contra¬ 
dictions. The Renovationists were inspired by many of the same 
ideals as the pre-revolutionary reform movement (and in some 
cases were the same people), but ultimately betrayed those ideals 
through their complete alliance with the Bolsheviks and attempt to 
re-create a “state church” (in this case a Soviet church), through 
their assertion of the interests of the parish clergy over other con¬ 
cerns, and through their search for personal power.^ 

Despite any limitations, Roslof’s monograph is an indispensable 
starting point for understanding not only the complexities of the 
Renovationist schism, but also Bolshevik religious policy more 
broadly in the 1920s and 1930s. 

— Scott Ken worthy 

Plekon, Michael, ed.. Tradition Alive: On the Church and 
the Christian Life in Our Time / Reading from the Eastern 
Church. Foreword byjohn H. Erickson. Concluding Essay 
by Peter Bouteneff. A Sheed & Ward Book. Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc,, 2003. Paper. 
xvii+272pp. $29.95. 

Tradition Alive, Fr Michael Plekon’s collection of essays by Ortho¬ 
dox Christian writers of the century just ended, offers us a sampling 

2 For other recent treatments of Renovationism> see Scott M. Kenworthy, “Russian 
Reformation? The Program for Religious Renovation in the Orthodox Church, 
1922-1925,” Modem Greek Studies Yearbook 16117 (2000/2001): 89-130; M. V. 
Shkarovskii, Obnovlencheskoe dvizhenie v Russkoi Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi XX veka (St 
Petersburg, 1999), and I. V. Solov’ev, '*Obnovlencheskir raskol (MateriaJy dlia 
tserkovno'istoricheskoi i kanonicheskoi kharakteristiki) (Moscow, 2002). 
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